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pRIvare. TUTORSHIP.—WANTED, in 


a nobleman's or gentleman's family, by a non-resident 
Undergraduate of Trinity College, Dublin, a SITUATION as 
PRIVATE TUTOR to one or more pupils. The adve ortiser is 
the son of an English Clergyman, and has had five vears’ ex- 
perience in the family of a gentleman of high ste anding, from 
whom he can_ receive first-rate testimonials.—Address 
“H. M. B.,” Clifton Reynes, Newport Pagne ll, Bucks. 


O COLLEGES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

—WANTED by a Clergyman's Son, aged 25. a SITUA- 
TION as JUNIOR CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 
MASTER. He has had considerable experience in the course 
of education pursued at public schools, and has been accus- 
tomed to preside at the organ, and conduct the choral services 
ata college a vel. First-rate testimonials can be given. 
Address “* M. A." (No. 99), 29, Essex-strand, London (W.C, ) 


PE8TH \R 








CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 
Rector ~Rev. J. A. SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
__ Apply to Rev. J. A. ‘SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 





QXFORD | DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
COWLEY, near OXFORD 

The system of instruction adopted at this school has proved 
eminently successful for sixteen years. The quality and 
quantity ‘of instruction given is tested twice a year by one 
week's examination, conducted by a committee, members of 
the University of Oxford, and appointed by the Oxford Board 
of Education. Terms, including books, stationary, &c., 271. 
per annum, 

For prospectus, rules, &c., apply to J. M. C. Bennett, 
Head-master. 

The business of the school, next Term, will commence on 
Monday, July 27. 


S!- MARY’S COLLEGE, Bournemouth, 


HANTS. 
Patron—The Right Hon. the Eart or MALMEsbury. 

The object of this College is to provide a sound and religious 
EDUCA TION of the highest order, and to prepare Students 
for the Universities, Army, Navy, Indian Service, and the 
"Professions generally, at a moderate expense, 

An especial training also can be given to students who hve 
completed their fifteenth year, and are preparing either for holy 
orders, or for the legal or for the medical profession. 

It is intended that the system should unite the aivantages of 
private tuition with those of a public school education. 

There will be (D.V.) an annual election of four Foundation 
Scholars. The Scholarships to be tenable for Jrom three to six 


years 

Two Scholarships also annually, one to Oxford and one to 
Cambridge, of 50l., tenable for three years, will be open for com- 
Toller to stuclents who have been Jor four years members of the 





‘Stuotents can be admitted at the College as early as at other 
public schools, 

Each student has a separate dormitory. 

A monthly report of the conduct and diligence of each 
is sent to his parent or quardian. 

Terms: 601. per Annum. 

Applications for further information can be made to 
Warden of St.” Mary's College, Bournemouth, Hants, or to the 
Rev. Wititam Ranpoipn, Brambridge, near Winchester. 


student 








HE AQUARIU M. —Living “Marine and 
Fresh-Water ANIMALS and PLANTS. Sea Water, 
Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite, ON S og An 
illustrated, priced, and descriptive list on application. The 
tanks, by Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices. 
W. ALForp LLoyp, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s-park, 


London (W.) 
DWARDS’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 


KITCHEN RANGE for all classes, from 3 feet 6 to 
22 feet wide. This is the most complete and economicrl range 
made, and the only one for which a First-class Medal was 
awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. ‘To be seen in daily 
operation at I’. Epwarps, Son, and Co.'s, 42, Poland-street, 
Oxford-street (W.) An illustrated prospectus forwarded on 
application. Manufacturers of Dr. Arnott’s Smoke-Consuming 
Fire-grate. 


Te ‘ ry’ 
ITCHEN RANGES.—The LEAMING- 
TON PRIZE KITCHENER combines a large hot- 
plate, with roasting and baking oven, and good boiler ; effects 
& great saving in fuel, and a certain cure for smoky chimnies. 
This is the most perfect and convenient Range of the day,— 
Manufactured by CHARLES 8S. LOWNDES, Emscote 
Foundry, Leamington, and supplied by Ricnarp and Jony 
S1Lackx, Furnishing Ironmongers, 336, Strand, London, where 
post-fres may be seen in operation.—Lists of Prices gratis or 
OYAL HERALDIC OFFICE and 
GENEALOGICAL INSTITUTION FOR GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. 
Martin’s-lane. 
Family Pedigrees traced from O14 Documents, Monastic 
ord. “Domesday Books,”’ Ancient Manuscripts, and Old 
Heraldic Works, at the British Museum, fee 5s 
‘amily Arms found and sketched, 2s 
Armorial Bearings registered at the 
only legal office in London), 
Mr. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on Heraldry, &e 
The Heraldic Library | open from Ele ven to Four. 


FLEMING'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE. 
COMPLETE APPARATUS for 31., 


taking Portraits 4} and under, including a Double 
Achromatic Lens beautifully mounted in brass, with*ack and 
pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a picture and to be 
as good as the most costly, &nd exchanged if not found every 
Way satisfactory), superior-made Camera, with two dark 
Blides and focussing slide, tripod stand with brass top, scales 
and weights, two porcelain pans, bath and dipper, ¢ glass funnel 
S ° gees book of instructions, and all the necessary che- 
~ packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Next 
= 5s., including every article as above, but larger in pro- 
m, taking portraits 6} and under. Next size, 11/. lis, 
ng pictures 9-square and under. Every article in Pho- 
hy, cheaper than any wholesale house in panes at 
Gilbert Fleming's, 498, New Oxford-street.—FIRST STEPS 
IN PHOTOG RAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, rate ready, 
Price 6d.; by post, 7 stamps. The Art taught ‘free to pur- 
ehasers, and experienced operators sent to give instructions at 
their own residence on moderate terms. 











College of Arms (the 











O SCULPTORS, ARCHITECTS, and 


- and others (British and Foreign).—The Committee for 
ERECTING a MEMORIAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION 
of 1351, invite Artists to submit DESIGNS for the same, either 
drawings or models, at the House of the Society of Arts in the 

Adelphi, on or before the 30th day of OCTOBER next. Every 
design must be inscribed with a motto; and the name of the 
artist be given in a sealed letter similarly inscribed. Each 
competitor is to state the exact sum, including all expenses, 
for which he would be prepared, if required, to erect the 
Memorial. The sum at the disposal of the Committee is nearly 
60001. The Committee hope to obtain the sanction * the 
authorities to erect the Memorial on the site of the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde-park. A premium of 100 guineas will be 
paid to the author of the selected design, if he be not commis- 
sioned to carry it into execution. The names of the adjudi- 
cators will be shortly announced. 

THOMAS CHAL LIS, Alderman, Chairman. 


“To Opticians, Members of Scientific Institutions, and others. 


N . J.C. STEVENS, in conjunction with 
4 Mr. W. WILLATS will SELL by AUCTION, on the 
Premises, No. 28, Ironmonger-lane, Cheapside, on WEDNES- 
D AY, AUGUST 5, and following day, at TWELVE for ONE 
o'clock, by order of the Proprietor, relinquishing business, the 
valuable STOCK in TRADE of an Optician and Philosophical 
Instrument Maker, comprising Optical, Mathematical, Chemi- 
cal, Philosophical, and Photographic Apparatus, illustrative of 
Chemistry, Electricity, Electro-Metallurgy, Hydraulics, Hy- 
drostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, &c. —Telescopes, Microscopes, 
Barometers, Thermometors, Surveyors’ and Drawing Instru- 
ments, Magic Lanterns and Dissolving Views, powerful 
Electric Battery, Models, capital Lathe, together with the 
useful Shop Fixtures and fittings, comprising Counters, 
Shelving, handsome Plate-glass Cases, Nests of Drawers, 
Desks, Tools, Patterns, Work-bench, and numerous items in- 
cidental to the trade. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on the 
Premises of Mr. J. C. STEVENS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
and of ‘Mr. W. WIL;ats, 11, Pavement, Finsbury (E. Cy) 





The unique and highly-important Collection of | Roman | Coi oins, 
formed by M. HERPIN, of Paris. 


MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 
JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
perty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
MONDAY, AUGUST 3, and six following days (Sunday ex- 
cepted), at ONE o'clock precisely each day, the unique. 
extensive, and highly-important COLL ECTION of ROMAN 
COINS, principally large and middle Brass, in the finest pre- 
servation, and chiefly patinated, formed by that distinguished 
and well-known Collector, MONSIEUR GUSTAVE HERPIN, 
of Paris. This remarkable valuable ( ‘abinet, formed with 
taste and judgment, includes also many extra rare and choice 
Imperial Denarii, a few select Aurei and Brass Medallions, 
some scarce small brass, &c. &c. A few of the Medals are 
supposed to be ‘‘uneque,”’ and are so described; the cus- 
tomary terms of commendation, rarity, &., are used as 
sparingly as possible; most of the coins are in a perfect state 
of preservation, especially the Roman Brass, which, in an 
artistic point of view, fi forms the most splendid series. 

May be viewed on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday previous, 
and Catalogues had; if in the country, on receipt of four 
stainps. 





Ww.” NTED.—The ART JOURNAL for 
1851, and the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, com- 


plete, in parts or cloth. 
Apply to Mr. Joun Grarncer, Bookseller, Foregate, 
ire _ Worcester. 
TO BOOK COLLECTORS ONLY. 

OHN H. W. CADBY, SECOND-HAND 
e BOOKSELLER, 83, New- street, Birmingham, Publishes 
on the Ist of every month a PRICED CATALOGUE of his 
immense Stock, and would be glad to forward the same (post 
free) upon stating the address, 


EWSPAPERS. — The ‘Times or 

4 posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter ; 
Herald, 26s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 20s. ; 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s. ; Times 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 


TEAL and SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED; 

CATALOGUE contains Designs sat Prices of 150 dif- 

ferent articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well 

100 Bedsteads, and prices of every dese aaa of Bedding 

Sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 

Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
road (W.) 


196, Tottenham -court- 


{HE PEN SUPERSEDED. — Marking 
Linen, Silk, Cotton, coarse Towels, &c., with the 
PATENT ELECTRO SILVER PLATES, prevents the ink 
spreading and never washes out. Initial Plate, ls.: Name 
Plate, 2s.; set of Moveable Numbers, 2s. ; with directions for 
use, sent’ free by post on receipt of stamps, —Mr. T. CUL- 
LETON, Patentee, Heraldic Engraver to the Queen, 2, Long- 
acre, onedoor from St. Martin’s-lane. No'Travellerse mployed. 


ARTRIDGE and COZENS’, No. 

Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, is the CHEAPEST 
HOUSE for P- APER, ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream-laid 
Note, 5 quires for 6d.; Super Thick ditto, 5 quires for 1s. ; 
Superfine Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 6d. per 100; Large 
Blue Office Envelopes, 4s.’ 6d. per 1000; Letter Paper 4s. 6d. per 
ream, Partridge and Cozens’ New Paper made from Straw, 
2s. 9d. per reain. The C orrespondence Steel Pen (as flexible 
as a Quill), 1s. 3d. per gross. Catalogues post free. Orders 
over 20s. carriage paid. Observe—ParTrRipcEe and CozExs, 
Manufacturing $ ationers, 1, C hancery -lane. 


100,000 


CUSTOMERS WwW "ANTED. 
convinced "ehe articles they sell are so good, that after one trial 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, Brothers, are 
they will ever afterwards be ordered. Note P aper from 2s. 
per ream ; Cream Laid Adhesive Envelopes, from 5s. per 1000 ; 
Fine Blue Commercial Note Paper, 4s. per ream ; ditto Letter 
paper 8s. ; Commercial Envelopes from 5s. per 1000. No charge 
made for stam xing arms, crests, initials, &c., on paper and 
envelopes. Polished steel dies cut from 3s. 6d. and upwards. 
Orders over 20s. sent carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 
Price lists sent free on application. A sample packet of sixty 
descriptions of papers and envelopes, from which a selection 
can with eave be made, sent post free on receipt of four stamps. 
SaunpeErs, Brothers, Manufacturing Stationers, 104, London 
wall, London (E, C.) 
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ANK of DEPOSIT, N 
EAST, LONDON. 
500,0002. 
PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested 
to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate 


Yo. 3, PALL-MALL 


E stablished A.D. 1844. — Capital 
of interest may be obtained with perfect security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, either at the 
Head Office in London, or at the various Branches throughout 
the Country. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 

on ap plication. 
+a . 
CON OMIC LIF E ASSURANCE 
OCIETY, 

6, NEW BRIDG E-STREET, LONDON. 
Chairman,—Hesry FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman.—Rosext Brpputrs, Esq. 

ADVANTAGFS— 
Mutual Assurance 
The Lowest rates of Premium on the Murvar SysTes. 
The WHOLE OF THE Prorirs divided every Fifth Year. 
An accumulated Capital of... . £1,575,000 
During its existence the Society “has paid in 


Claims... .-. 1,455,000 
Reversionary 3onuses. “have been added d to 
Policies to the extent of 890,000 


The last Bonus, declared in 1854, averaged £67 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid, boas amounted to 
Policies in force... pa o mes 
The Annual Income exceeds .. 
The next Division of Profits will be m 
Assurances effected prior to 31st De 
will participate in the Division of 1863. 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Sect. 


OUSEHOLDERS’ MORTGAGE AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 

Preliminary Capital, 50,000/., in 10,000 shares of 5. each. 

The objects of the Company are the Purchase of Reversions 
and the Granting of Loans, for long or short periods, on the 
mortgage of real or household property, bank, railway, and 
other shares, to be repaid by periodical instalments. Its 
operations will be restricted to advances on positive securities 
only, by which all risk of loss will be avoided. 

The advantage to the public of borrowing on gradually re- 
deeming mortgages has been proved to be extremely accept- 
able, in preference to borrowing upon mortgage returnable in 
one sum, because the borrower, who can easily pay interest, 
and a portion of the principal, if allowed, is seldom or never 
able to accumulate the full amount borrow ed. A system, 
therefore, which admits of the gradual liquidation of a mort- 
gage is obviously desirable. 

The investments of the Company are calculated to pay a 
dividend of at least 8 per cent. 

The liability of shareholders is limited to the amount of their 
shares, and all the advantages of the recent changes in the law 
of partnership are made available. 

The Company offers, as a guarantee, the investment of its 
funds upon securities of the first order only, and that no direc- 
tor nor officer of the Company shall become a borrower. 

A half-yearly statement will be issued of money received 
(specifying sources)—money invested (specifying securities )— 
general snmmacy of ‘tiuess io date, and less to 
date of statement. 

Application for shares to be made to 

RICHARD HODSON, 

15 and 15, 3, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


397,000 
7,437 

. 240,000 
jin 1859, 
iber, 1859, 









and | t 


Secretary. 


{i A TRAVIATA denounce d 
4 ©. H. SPURGEON before Ten Th: 
and gentry. This amongst twelve of his | Serr 
for fourteen stamps, 

By WiLtiAM Haroip, 








the Rev 
f the nobility 
1oms, forwarded 


by 





87, Eastchean (E.C.) 

















[ }VING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
4 PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. by MAULL and 
| POLYBLANK. The Number for AUGUST contains 
LORD BROU GH AM, with Memoir. 
MAULL and PotyBLanKk, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, 
Picea udilly ; and W. Keyr and Co., F leet-street. 
On the Ist ust will be commenced a New Series under 








the Title of BON S HISTORICAL LIBRARY, comprising 


Memoirs, Draxies, and Letrers, Illustrated with Engra- 
vings on ne el; at 5s. per volume, in extra cloth. The first 
issuc Ww 


nore! ‘ ‘ v 

E SSE ‘S MEMOIRS of the COURT of 

e ENGLAND during the REIGN of tl TARTS, in- 

Gatton the ProrecroratTe. To be complet d in 3 vols. with 

General Index, and Illustrated wi ith upwards of Forty Por- 
traits engraved on Steel. Vol IL Ss 

*,* Mr. Bohn havins 

teresting work (whict 

had a lat rge sale), nov 


STI 








ight of this in- 
ed at 27. 16s., and 
re addition of up- 








s., that is, 


wards of forty portrai for 13s m8. “per volume. 
Henry G. Bony, York-street, Coven t-garden, 
BOHN'S ILLUSTR ATED LIBRARY FOR AUG UST. 
»R POPE, inclu- 


Pe LIFE of ALEXANDE 








be ig many of his Letters. By ROBERT CARRUTHERS. 
Second Edition, revised and Conside bly. enlarged, with 
| numerous Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
| Henry G. Bony, York-street, Covent-garden, 
| BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES FOR AUGU ST. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE of 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. Authorised Edition 
(uniform, w works). line 








th Boba: 8 Edition of the complete 
four volutes, Vol. TV., containing the American War tofts 
conclusion, &c. Post 8vo. bds. 2s. 6d. 

Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, 


THE WATER CURE —ST. JAMES’S 
INVALID’S and SELECT BOARDING-HOUSE, West 
Malvern, Worcestershire.—Attending Physician, J. F. PASLE Y, 
M.D., formerly Physician to the Windermere, Grasmere, 
Edinburgh, and Kilkenny Hydropathic Institutions. 
The picturesque village of West Malvern, famed for its 
salubrious air and pure water, is situated on the west 





side 
Malvern Hills, opposite the town of Great Malvern, nan ere 


on the east. 
The above-mentioned house, provided with all Ne 
improvements conducive to health and comfort, hd 
cently opened for the reception of invalids and 
temperate and regular habits, desirous of con nbi ining 
rate terms the advantages of a select table a’ héte 
retirement of a private dwelling; and, under ane 
superintendence, it is hoped everything will be ar 7) 
satisfaction of its inm ates. 
Terms, which are moderate, may be known on 
to the matron. 
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= afl hee NGLISH SPE my - 


Vv, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


la 
‘ 

HE BOOK ‘of REC ITATIONS ; a Col- 
lection of Passages from the Works of the best Poets and 
Dramatists, adapted for Recitation. By CHARLES WM 
SMITH, Professor of Elocution. In the various “ Speakers,” 
&c. published, the greater number of pieces are more fitted tor 
reading than reciting. In the present Collection, which is 
taken largely from modern writers, every passage chosen is 

specially adapted for recitation. 
London: BoswortH and HARRISON, 


DERBYSHIRE AND SHERWOOD FOREST. 
Now ready, Second Edition, BT $vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HE PEAK and the PLAIN: Scenes in 
Woodland, Field, and Mountain; comprising full des- 
criptions of Derbyshire and Sherwood Forest, including 
Chatsworth, Haddon Hall, &c. By Dr. SPENCERT. HALL. 
“the Sherwood Forester.’ 
- Perhaps the best work of its kind that has ever been 
tten.”—Tait's Magazine. 
__London: Hovutston and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row. 


215, Regent-street. 


HE ESTATE JOURNAL Department 

in THE FIELD, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
NEWSPAPER, collects the amplest information respecting 
Estates, Country Mansions, Sporting Quarters, &c., &c., for 
Sale or to Let; it also gives a weekly account of the prices 
realised by, and the names of purchasers of, Estates, &c. 
Price 5d. 1 OF a copy for six stamps. 


Office, 2 } to 5, Essex-street, Strand. | 
~QNELY HOURS: POEMS. “By 
CAROLINE GIFFARD EP Sy Fep. 8vo. 


With Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 
London: Jonw Moxon, Maddox-street. 

“Tt is an elegant volume, devoid of all affectation, and 
replete with truths gently and beautifully told.”—Zra. 

Lonely Hours’ is one of the most ple asing collections of 
small poems recently published. "’—Obdserver. 

“It is very rare indeed in these days of continual self-decep- 
tion as to the talent for poetry, and its powers of production, 
that we meet with a vena’ of verse so genuine, so fresh in 
its unmistakeable appeal, and so abundant in graceful and 
touching passages, as this.’ *"—John Bull. 

** Pensive, elegant, and not unmusical in versification, they 
might be safely left to stand upon their own undoubted 
merits." —Gentleman's Magazine. 

E Also, by the same Authoress, 

EVA: a Romance in Rhyme; and other Poems. 
Price 6s. cloth. 

“The verse, nay, poetry, is very soft and flowing in its metre 
and written by one who has evidently a highly cultivated ear, 
and, as the sense and thought declare, much poetic inspira- 
tion.” ’—Court Journal. 

“*Eva’ is without comparison the best thing Mrs. Phillip- 
son has written. Many of the passages in it are really beau- 
tiful, and, indeed, altogether it is a very happy and pleasing 
produetion.’ *_Cientleman's Magazine. 

“The story is prettily told, the rhythm is well preserved, 
and both the invention and imagination of the author appear 
to advantage. We can ae ntiously recommend her poems, 
which will be read with pleasure and not easily forgotten.” — 
Colburn’s United Service Magazine. 

“ *Eva, and other Poems’ is a very —— volume. Mrs. 
Phillipson must still press forward in her literary career, and 
we have no hesitation in saying she will yet become no un- 
btn companion of Mary Howitt and Felicia Hemans.”"— 
rit 


Also, just published, 


GWENDOLINE and WINFRED: 


verse. Price 3s. 6d. cloth extra. 


a Tale in 





NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 


MR. BENTLEY. 


——+—_——_—. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL'S 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


Fourth and Concluding Volume. §8vo. 14s, 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA, and the ISLANDS 
of the PACIFIC in 1855-56. 
By J. D'EWES, Esq. Post Svo. with Illustrations. 
SINAI, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN, 
Wanderings around the Birthplace of Mahomet and across 
the Ethiopian Desert. 
By JAMES HAMILTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Wanderings in Northern Africa.” 
with Maps, 10s. 6d. 


QUINLAND: 
Or, VARIETIES IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
2 vols. 21s, 
VOL. IL OF 
HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 
Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


VI. 
STONES OF THE VALLEY. 
By the Rev. W. S. SYMONDS, F.G.S. Foolscap 8vo. 
with Illustrations. 5s. 
vi. 


ANNE SHERWOOD. 


“ Graven in letters of oon st most remarkable publica- 
tion.” — Press. 


10s. 6d 


Post 8yo. 


8yo. with 


Also Pe 
ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. 
By Mrs, MOODTE. 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece. 2s. 


rx. 
NEARER AND DEARER. 
By CUTHBERT BEDE, Author of “ Verdant Green.” 
Crown 8vo. with 47 Illustrations, 2s, 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





This day is published, fcap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SELECTIONS FROM 


WORKS 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster-row. 


THE POETICAL 


OF BISHOP KEN. 





DR. WAAGEN ON THE ART-TREASURES EXHIBITION. 





PPHE ROYAL PICTURES in the ART JOURNAL for AUGUST 


(price 2s. 6d.) are— 
“Rest at Eve,” by J. Tennant, and “Teasing the Pet," by F. Mieris. The Sculpture is ‘ Flora,” from Tenerani, in the 


possession of the Queen. 

The Exhibition of Art-Treasures, by Dr. Waagen. 
The South Kensington Museum. 

The Sheepshanks Collection. 

British Artists—No. XXVIL., J. Gilbert, illustrated. 
Metallurgical Processes, by RK. Hunt, F.R.S. 


| 


VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 


AMONG THE LITEBARY CONTENTS ARE :— 
| The Wellington Monument. 
| The Government Offices Competition. 
The Princess’s Theatre. 
| The Book of the Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, 


illustrated, &c. &e. 





Just published, price 1s.; by post, ls. ld. 


STAMMERING, THE CAUSE AND CURE. 


BY THE REV. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 


Just ready, 12mo. cloth,‘price 
LPs PROBLEMS: Resays, 
Social, and ae cal. 
London; BELL and Dawpy, 1 


Fieet-street. 
This day, 8vo., half-a-cro 0 
HOOSE YOUR OWN BATH: or, The 
Predestinarian. A Drama in Five Acts. 
London : PaRTRIDGE and Co., Paternoster-row, 


This day, in crown 8vo., price 2s. 


HANDBOOK to the WAXED PAPER 
PROCESS in PHOTOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM 


CROOKES 
” CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, ener 


“This day is published, in 8vo., sewed, pi Tarren 
VV 0} MEN and WORK. "By “BA BARA 
LEIGH SMITH. 

“This very remarkable pamphlet states in a ay’ pregnant 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LEARNED, ARTISTIC, 
AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
Owe to the great difficulty of collecting the 

nec to complete the Mrmorr or 

raz Royat Acappmy or Arts, and to the 

necessity which the writer was under of seeing 

the schools in full operation (which schools have 

been partly suspended and partly in imperfect 

tion during the occupation of the rooms by 

25 hanes Exhibition), it has been determined 

upon to defer the issue of the completing portion of 
that Memoir until the 1st of September next. 

















THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Tue fag-end of the season has had some spirit 
and liveliness infused into it by the sudden 
and curious eruption of spontaneous combus- 
tion, in which Mr. Cuartes Dickens, Mr. 
Caarves Reape, the Edinburgh and the Saturday 
Reviews, are mingled with all the dazzling con- 
fusion of the coloured fires in a Catherine wheel. 
The quietly -admiring- absorbed - in - feelings - of- 
deep-veneration-readers of Household Words (to 
use a mild Germanism) will be amazed to find 
their great high-priest stepping out of the mys- 
terious anonymous which, generally speaking, 
so successfutiy drapes him, and standing forth 
to do open battle for name and fame 
with the ruthless magnates of the Edin- 
burgh Review. The spectacle of an_ indi- 
vidual author showing fight to a Quarterly Re- 
viewer is of itself somewhat suggestive of that 
author’s power and consequence; for such is the 
divinity that doth hedge a Quarterly Reviewer, 
that, from the foundation of that ponderous piece 
of literary artillery until now, but few have been 
found bold enough to withstand his dogmas. 
Awful is the reviewer upon the daily press in 
the eyes of unfledged authors; still more terrible 
the Minos of weekly criticism; a deeper shade 
of venerable mystery shrouds the monthly re- 
viewer from the eyes of all who do not frequent 
the reading-room at the British Museum; but 
more awful still, more terrible, and, oh! how 
much more mysterious, is the undefined some- 
body who takes three months to make up his 
mind, and utters his oracles but four times per 
annum. Lord Brovcuam said that it was a foolish 
thing to bandy words with a newspaper—and so 
it is; but the folly of contravening a Quarterly 
Review is only to be calculated by using the 
number of daily papers which appear in the 
quarter as a multiple; for such a reviewer gains 
& progressive power in proportion to the infre- 
quency of his speech. * Non cuivis hominum, there- 
fore, is it to achieve this “ deed of derring do ;” 
for it is not every man that has an influential 
journal, with his own name written across every 
page, and a majority of the public to back him. 

As our readers will recall to mind, we lately 
had occasion to refer to the notable discovery 
made by the writers in the Saturday Review, that 
novelists and writers of fiction had no business 
to occupy themselves with matters of social or 
politicat importance, but must be content to 
confine themselves to the composition of amusing 
stories. This notion (which was probably bred 
in the:brain of some staunch Conservative after 
taking a little too much port wine, and under 
the influence of the indignation excited by a 
clever number of Punch, as Punch used to be 
written) was set afloat, we believe, by the Edin- 
burgh Review, in an article headed with the 
taking title “The Licence of Modern Novelists.” 
The Saturday Review followed suit, and developed 
the notion with some ingenuity, giving at the 
same time a fine specimen of the writer’s fitness 
to judge in literary matters, and of his general 
sense of good breeding and the laws of taste, by 
calling Mr. Caartes Dickens “ the greatest buf- 
foon of Society.” Inthe current number of House- 
hold Words Mr. Dickens himself takes the field; 
not, of course, against the Saturday Review 
(which he very rightly holds to be impar congres- 
sus Achilli), but against his more gigantic assailant 
the Edinburgh Reviewer. The gravamen of the 
charge against Mr. Dickens is that, in attacking 
the official system in the Government offices, he 
has stepped out of his place as a novelist. This is 
the offence which entitles those comfortable 
Officials who are enabled by sinecurative emolu- 
ments to cultivate literature to the level of 





becoming Edinburgh Reviewers, to call him over 





| or they might have been used by that artful per- 


the coals, and which authorises impudent aca- | son to increase the morbidness of Mrs. CLEN- 


demic cubs, prowling round Downing-street in 
the hope of an official bone, to assail him with the 
epithet “ buffoon.” 

As Mr. Dickens himself puts it: “The re- 
viewer is angry with Mr. Dickens and other 
modern novelists, for not confining themselves to 


the mere amusement of their readers, and for | piable vendetta. Ali these catastrophes are quite 
| as much suggested by the symptoms referred to 


| by Mr. Dickens as that which he actually made 


testifying in their works that they seriously feel 
the interest of true Englishmen in the welfare 
and honour of their country. To them should be 
left the making of easy occasional books for idle 
young gentlemen and ladies to take up and lay 
down on sofas, drawing-room tables, and window- 


seats; to the Edinburgh Review should be re- | 


served the settlement of all social and poli- 
tical questions, and the strangulation of all com- 
plainers. Mr. Taackeray may write upon 
Snobs, but there must be none in the superior 
Government departments. There is no posi- 
tive objection to Mr. Reape having to do, in 
a Platonic way, with a Scottish fishwoman or so; 
but he must by no means connect himself with 


Prison Discipline. That is the inalienable pro- | 


perty of official personages ; and, until Mr. Reape 


can show that he has so much a year, paid quar- | 
terly, for understanding (or not understanding) | 


the subject, it is none of his, and it is impossible 
that he can be allowed to deal with it.” Yes, 
that is to be the penalty for having dared to 
attack the castle of the Giant Red-tape, that 
incarnation of official greed, official indolence, and 


official incapacity—an offence which suffices to | 


draw upon their devoted heads every occupant of 
the Circumlocution Office in esse or in posse, the 
one class as represented by the Edinburgh, and 
the other by the Saturday Review. 

Intending to oppose “a clincher” (as the 
Yankees would say) to Mr. Dickens’s charges 
against the Circumlocution Office, the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, with an air of triumphant indignation, 
asks him to account for the rise and progress of 
Mr. Rowtanp Hix; and this very curious request 
has been granted by Mr. Dickens with the 
greatest good-nature. He fas accounted for 
Mr. Rowtanp Ht, and that in a manner which 
proves that, if his case is the best one which the 
Circumlocution Office can produce, their case is 
a hard one indeed. Mr. Rownanp Hint was 
opposed and thwarted and denied by the Cir- 
eumlocution Office as long as that institution 
could possibly hold out, and he only conquered 
it by the sheer force of British pluck. “Tf,” says 
Mr. Dickens, “he had not had, in the struggles 
of his career, steadfastness of purpose overriding 
all sensitiveness, and steadily staring grim 
despair out of countenance, the Circumlocution 


Office would have made a dead man of him long | 


and long ago.” Why,justso. We thought that 


everybody knew the difficulties with which Mr. | 
Row anv Hitt had to contend before he could | 


make his penny postage clear to the official 
mind. 
One little matter Mr. Dickens clears up with 


reference to ‘‘ Little Dorritt,” in which we feel | 
Not fol- | 


ourselves to some degree implicated. 
lowing the lead of any one else, but simply from 
the guidance of our own judgment, we, among 
others have accused Mr. Dickens of borrowing 
the catastrophe which brings “ Little Dorritt ” to 
a close from an accident in Tottenham-court- 
road. This theory Mr. Dickens rejects so posi- 


tively, and supports his assertion by proof so un- | 


answerable, that nothing remains to be done but 
to retract the accusation. ‘*Mr. Dickens,” 
writes he himself, “now publicly declares, on 
his word and honour, that that catastrophe was 
written, was engraven with steel, was printed. 
had passed through the hands of compositors, 


readers for the press, and pressmen, and was in | 


type, and in proof,in the printing-house of Messrs. 
Brappury and Evans, before the accident in 
Tottenham-court-road occurred.” ‘There is cer- 
tainly no way of contradicting an assertion 
so direct; but we must confess that we 
do not quite see Mr. Dickens's sequitur, that “an 
honourable reviewer might have easily traced 


this out in the internal evidence of the book | 
Even armed with this assurance of Mr. | 
DICKENS, we are quite unable now to trace it out. | 


itself.” 


We have gone over the ground once more, and have 
ta 


marked the creakings and the groanings, the | 


mysterious fear and shuddering about the house, 


its crazy and rotten state, and yet we do not see | 


why all this should necessarily lead to a sudden 
demolition in this manner. 
have been devices on the part of FLintwitca to 
awe the terror-stricken ArreREy into subjection ; 





The noises might | 


| mAN’s mind; or they might have been premoni- 


| tory of an earthquake; or even they might have 


| been accounted for by the discovery of some 
| subterranean hiding-place for smugglers, whence 


| might issue deadly enemies to BLanvos, sworn 
| to compass his death in satisfaction of an inex- 


use of; but, so far at least as the fact of ori- 
ginality is concerned, his express statement puts 
an end to the argument. 

We have not quite made up our minds 
whether the rejection of Mr. Tuackeray by 
Oxford is a subject for regret or congratula- 
tion; but we are inclined to think it is for the 
latter. A contemporary politely informs the 
burgesses of Oxford that they have lost more than 
Mr. THackeray has. We do not think so. 
But one thing is clear, that whenever the 
country wants Mr. Tuackeray he is not the 

| sort of man to be at all backward in accepting 
the invitation. Accepting a choice of evils, we 
are of opinion that no man should ever seek to 
enter the House of Commons who is not quite free 
from the claims of other labour, and, above all, 
from the necessity of working for himself. To do 
his duty by his constituency and by tke country 
in a conscientious manneris full occupation for the 
most busy man; and, if his duties as a represen- 
tative are to be interfered with by the imperative 
urgencies of daily bread, it is clear that he must 
| either neglect those duties or must make them 
subservient to the satisfaction of the aforesaid 
urgencies. Mr. THackmrAy, being one of the 
| most successful workers in the field of letters, is, 
| of course, not so objectionable in this respect as 
|a man less fortunately situated; but we doubt 
very much whether, after all, Mr. THacKERAY’s 
| time would not have been more occupied with 
| literature than the laws—at any rate, if he were 
| not, the world would have been injured. So that, 
| either way, Mr. THackerax seems better out of 
| the House of Commons. 
The Philological Society has issued a proposal 
| for a new dictionary of the English language, for 
which there is great need. As tlie society asserts, 
neither the works of Johnson or Richardson can 
be regarded as perfectly satisfactory ; and it is ac- 
cordingly proposed that a dictionary shall be pre- 
pared under the superintendence of the society, such 
as will meet all the requirements of the gramma- 
rian, the man of letters, and the philologist. Asa 
preliminary step, a list of works has been issued 
which are proposed for examination by competent 
scholars, in order that words not hitherto regis- 
tered may be collected, and proper authorities 
cited. Some of the works specified in the list 
have been already undertaken; but many more 
are as yet open to such scholars as may wish to 
| co-operate with the society. 

To the unbounded and indiscriminate laudation 
which has been heaped over the memory of Mr. 
Dovetas JeRRocp until every feature of identity 
is well nigh obscured, will possibly succeed a 
| little calm and critical appreciation. Already 
| we begin to see notices of biographical articles in 
| the monthly magazines, from which we always 
/expect something more digested and deliberate 
than can be afforded by daily or even weekly 
| journals. As we have not as yet perused these 
graver judgments, we can express nothing but a 
hope that the race of eulogy is well-nigh at an end, 
| and that the time for sober, serious criticism has 
| arrived. It is stated that the task of writing the 
biography of Mr. Jerrotp has been confided to 
his son, and suceessor in the editorship of Lloyd's 
Weekly Newspaper, Mr. Wri1iam BLaNcHaRD 
JERROLD. This we cannot but regard as a mis- 
take ; seeing that, whatever may be the literary 
qualifications of the latter to perform the diffi- 
cult duty of a biographer, he is obviously in no 
| position to discharge it dispassionately; and, how- 
ever sincere his judgments, they must inevitably 
excite distrust with all who have no personal 
| reasons for accepting them. In the common 
order of things the biography cannot be other- 
wise than partial and unreliable. 

It is expected that the energetic exertions of 
Messrs. THAacKERAY, Dickens, ALBERT SMITH, 
and the other members of the JeRRoLD com- 
| mittee, will result in the collection of something 
over two thousand pounds for the benefit of Mrs. 
| JERROLD. The entertainments given have been 
well received by the public, especially Mr. 
| Dickens's reading of his own “Christmas Carol,” 
!and the amateur performances of Mr. WILKIE 
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Cottixs’s “Frozen Deep.” Mr. THackERAy’s 
lecture on “ Week-day Preachers” drew together 
a large audience, curious to know in the first 
place what the title meant, and, in the second, 
how the lecturer would illustrate it. The ‘ Week- 
day Preachers” turned out to be the essayists 
and writers who impressionise the public mind 
through the press. The staple of the lecture was 
derived from Mr. Tuackeray’s celebrated series 
on English humourists; and once more an 
English audience had to listen to the miserable 
spirit of depreciation which terms STERNE “a 
whimpering scoundrel,” and treats Swrrt like a 
drivelling idiot. Does Mr. Tuackrray ever 
consider where posterity will place himself, if 
ever they should be insane enough to adopt these 
verdicts? Not the least curious part of this 
lecture was that in which Mr. Tuackeray had to ; 
deliver his appreciation of living men; and here | 
the folly, if not the indelicacy, of attempting to ; 
deal with such subjects in this manner became 
painfully apparent. Imagine the author of 
* Pendennis” telling the author of “ Pickwick” 
that he was a man specially sent from Heaven 
to amuse and instruct mankind! Imagine the 
stern critic, who can afford to sneer at Swirr 
and despise Srerne, falling into raptures about 
the qualities of Mr. Mark Lemon, who (Mr. 
THACKERAY assures us) has conducted Punch 
with such delicate taste and refined tact, that | 
never has anything appeared therein that could | 
call a blush upon the cheek of virtue. No very 
high praise this to a journalist, that he has ab- 
stained from indecency; but what would Mr. 
TuackerRAy’s auditors have thought of the taste 
of Mr. Lemon had they been informed (as is 
strictly and literally the fact) that it was that 
very refined tact which made him anxious to 
reject the “Song of the Shirt,” as too grating to 
the sensibilities of the Punch readers. These are 
the sort of dilemmas into which men place them- 
selves when they attempt to be Romans toward 
the dead, and at the same time gratify their 
natural instinct to flatter their friends. Ac- 
cording to Mr. THackrray’s present literary 
creed, we must degrade Srerne, Swirt, and 
Frectpine down to the lowest confines of our 
literature, and write up in their stead the names of | 
JERROLD, Horace Mayuew, and WIittiam | 
Makepeace THACKERAY. 

The last recruit to the now formidable band of ! 
lecturers is Mr. Henry Maynew, author of those | 
magnificent fragments, “London Labour and the 
London Poor” and “ The Great World of Lon- 
don,” and (as his advertisement informs the | 
public) “the originator of Punch.” Mr. Mayaew’s 
lectures, or, as he calls them, conversaziones, are 
being given at St. Martin’s Hall, and consist of | 
illustrations taken from the material collected | 
for his never-to-be-finished work, “The Great 
World of London.” Upon the merits of the 
entertainment we must defer giving our opinion | 
until we have had an opportunity of forming one, ; 
and for the present content ourselves with re- 
cording that a series of six entertainments is now | 
being given, and that the public testifies its | 
admiration of Mr. Mayuew by crowding to hear 
him. 

A letter from New York affords some insight | 
into the manner which the piratical booksellers 
adopt on the other side of the Atlantic when | 
| 
| 
| 














they have made up their minds to commit an act 
of legalised spoliation at the expense of an 
European author. The expedient of announcing | 
a book for publication, in order to preclude all | 
publishers not in the conspiracy, appears novel. | 
At the same time, we must confess that we do | 
not quite see the force of F. C. A.’s reasoning. 
Is it quite clear that Messrs. Mason have any 
better right to the property than Messrs. ApPLE- 
TON? Have they treated with the author? have 
they come to terms and paid the purchase- 
money? As F. C. A. assures us that the Messrs. 
Mason are “unswerving advocates of inter- 
national copyright,” there is some hope that they 
will fulfil these little formule, if haply they have 
hitherto overlooked them: 
New York, June 30th, 1857. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—Another of those acts of literary piracy 
which go to illustrate the meanness displayed by 
some of our most prominent publishers toward | 
English authors, was developed here a few days ago. 
The Messrs. Appletons, one of whom (an iaveterate 
opponent to international copyright) is chairman of 
the “ Publishers’ Association,” announced Scheel- 
cher's “ Life of Handel” as being in press, though | 
they neither had received the early sheets nor pro- 
posed an arrangement with the author. It, however, 
turns out to be only one of those bits of sharp prac- 











tice made necessary by the rules of the “ Publishers’ 
Association,” which, in truth, ought to be called 
the Mutual Pirating Association, inasmuch as its 
great virtue would seem to consist in protecting, or 
respecting, the “rights” of that member who was 
first to lay his hands upon the work of an English 
author and appropriating it to himself without say- 
ing, “By your leave.” If Filch, being the sharpest 
fellow, sees a book he thinks will suit his ‘ trade” 
announced as forthcoming in England, he imme- 
diately announces it here as “ in press,” when it often- 
times proves that he has not the slightest intention of 
publishing it. Indeed, he only intended to have the 
first peep at it, and thought it would be as well to 
warn Felter and the whole host of his book-publish- 
ing associates, lest they lay foul hands upon that 
which the honour (?) of the association accords to 
him. The most singular phase of this very honour- 
able society for the mutual protection of pira- 
ting English books, is, that some of its members 
affect to regard the Harpers as outlaws and pirates 
ef the very worst description. Tie Harpers, as 
English authors well know, pay for the early 
sheets of works by popular foreign authors, but 
refuse to join a society that will cireumscribe their 
right to purloin (if it suit their purpose so to do), 
without lessening the immorality of such acts, or 
benefiting the author. It is to be hoped that the 
legislatures of the two countries will ere long render 
an act of justice to authors, that will compel these 
literary pirates to respect the standard of commer- 
cial morality which rules among the old women 
who sell apples at street-corners. 

The Messrs. Appletons may shake their announce- 
ment in the face of the fraternity, but they will be 
made to disgorge their plunder; and the “ Life of 
Handel” will be published by the Messrs. Masons 
(who, by the way, have been unswerving advocates 
of international copyright), for the benefit of the 
author. —Yours very respectfully. F.C. A. 

We have received the following letter from a 
correspondent, exposing what is plainly a very 
gross fraud. The bgok-buying public will re- 
quire and should have a thorough explanation 
of the matter in hand, both from Mr. A. W. 
Coxe and the publisher implicated. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
S1r,—In last number of Critic I saw an adver- 
tisement of “a new monthly same size as ‘ Little 
Dorrit ’—Lorimer Littlegood, Esq., a young gentle- 
man who wished to see society, and saw it accord- 
ingly, by Alfred W. Cole, Esq., Barrister, published 
by James Blackwood, London.” {I procured the first 
number, and a lady-customer, while looking at 
it to-day, remarked that she had that book com- 
plete. L attempted to explain that she must be in a 
mistake, as on/y the jirst number was published ; in 
half-an-hour she sent me a copy of the complete 
work, of which the following is a copy of the title- 
page :— Lorimer Littlegood, Esq., a young gentle- 
man who wished to see /i/e, and saw it accordingly.” 
By Frank E. Smedley, Esq., Author of ‘ Lewis Arun- 
del,’and ‘ Frank Fairleigh,’ &c. New York, E. D.Long.” 
[ am quite aware Brother Jonathan lent the worthy 
author of ‘ Lewis Arundel” a helping-hand (?) with 
that work; for in his preface he tells us that ill-health 
prevented him furnishing his monthly quota of MSS. 
to complete the work, and that it was supplied by 
some Transatlantic doppel-ganger. Can you explain 
the present incongruity? Frank E. Smedley and 
Alfred W. Cole cannot be one and the same person. 
In this case is Brother Jonathan or Alfred W. Cole, 
Esq., Barrister, the rogue? and the victim as before— 
Frank FE. Smedley. A BooksELLeR. 
Peterhead, July 28. 
Mr. Brackwoop will probably be able to clear 
up the mystery. L. 





BERANGER. 

Brrancer is dead, and all manner of persons, 
not only in France, but wherever his immortal 
songs are known, are pressing forward to cover 
his tomb with immortelles. We could have wished 
that the manner of conducting him to that tomb 
had left the liberty of mourning a little more free 
—given a wider scope to spontaneous and unfet- 
tered grief. 

The career of Béranger offers so many interest- 
ing points of observation, and illustrates so com- 
pletely the history of France itself during the 
past three quarters of a century, that we shall 
make no apology to our readers for dwelling upon 
it at some length. It has frequently been said 
that the history of a people may be found in its 
songs; but in the songs of Béranger not only is 
the history of the people to be found, but of 
himself. 

The facts of his life may be soon told. He 
was born at Paris in 1780, of a very obscure 
family. It is not very clear what was the occu- 
pation of his father ; but he himself informs us 
that his grandfather was a tailor. In one verse 


of his “ Tailleur et la Fée,” he states both these 


facts : 





Dans ce Paris plein d’or et de mistre, 

En I’an de Christ mil sept cent quatre vingt, 

Chez un tailleur, mon pauvre et vieux grand-pére, 
Moi, nouveau-né, sachez ce qu'il m'advint. 

At the age of nine, he was sent to Peronne, where 
an aunt resided, who followed the humble busi- 
ness of an inn-keeper. It has been asserted that 
Béranger served here for some time in a menial 
capacity, but this is doubtful; it is more pro- 
bable that he was sent to school at the excellent 
institution in that town, which was founded by 
the patriotic Ballue de Bellanglize. Soon after- 
wards, we find him apprenticed to a printer at 
Peronne, a business for which he had manifested 
a predilection. In one of the most charming of his 
compositions, a song entitled “Souvenirs d’En- 
fance,” addressed “to my relatives and friends at 
Peronne, a town in which I passed a portion of 
my youth, from 1790 to 1796,” he gives warrant 
for believing that he went to school in that town 
before he was apprenticed at the printing-office; 
but whether the old maitre d’école whom he treats 
so cavalierly was the pedagogue at some prepara- 
tory school does not appear:— 


Je veux revoir jusqu’s l'étroite gedle, 
Oi, pres de niece aux frais et doux appas, 
Regnait sur nous le vieux maitre d’école, 
Fier d’enseigner ce qu'il ne savait pas. 


J'ai fait ici plus d'un apprentisage, 
A la presse, hélas! toujours enclin. 

Mais je me crus des droits au nom de sage, 
Lorsqu'on m'apprit le métier de Franklin. 

At a very early age he began to compose songs, 
which, from 1794 to 1797, he published from 
time to time, in a sort of lyric annual, called 
“Ta Guirlande de Fleurs.” When he was 
seventeen years old, he returned to Paris, and 
shortly afterwards he attracted the attention of 
Lucien Buonaparte, the brother of the Emperor, 
of whom it has been said that, like Lorenzo for 
the House of Medici, he was elected patron of 
letters for the House of Buonaparte. Béranger 
always testified the highest sense of gratitude 
for the benefits which he received from this illus- 
trious personage; and it may be that the fact is 
not without significance in accounting for the 
enthusiastic admiration which he consistently 
entertained towards the Buonapartes. His early 
career in Paris must have been a strange mixture 
of the bitter and the sweet—a wild dreamy 
Bohemian life, in which the lights and shadows 
mixed equally, and where every dark cloud of 
misery and want had its reverse, azure and rose 
and gold. One day at a feast, the next munching 
bread in a garret; this day quaffing the red blood 
of the Burgundian grape, or Ai, the Hippocrene 
of the poet, and the next, supping the pure 
element from some fountain in the streets of 
Paris. In some of his songs he lets us pretty 
far into the secrets of this phase of his life ; he 
describes the alternations of his fortune with simple 
candour, and even goes the length of detailing 
those amours which gilded even the most 
miserable periods of his life. In all his fortunes, 
whether bright or gloomy, we find everywhere 
the same independent, joyous, careless heart. 
Lise, Margot, or Frétillon, ‘twas all the same; 
jealousy he knew not, and but little of envy. 
That man must have been an easily-contented 
epicurean who could sing the praises of a garret: 


Dans un grenier qu'on est bien a vingt ans. 


When Béranger arrived in Paris a sort of club 
of jolly fellows used to meet at a café, and they 
called themselves the Caveau Moderne. This 
brotherhood was formed in imitation of the 
Caveau de Landel, which, at the earlier part of 
the last century, could boast of such names as 
Collé, Perin, and Crebillon the younger. The 
Caveau Moderne was presided over by Desau- 
giers, one of the wittiest authors of Bacchic 
songs that France, or, indeed, any other country 
ever saw. Into this society Béranger was re- 
ceived with open arms. It was in honour of this 
brotherhood of wits and good fellows that he 
composed a song in which he compared the 
Caveau to the Académie, very much to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. The Académie he stig- 
matised as a place where pomposity took the 
place of learning, and stupidity was only varied 
by jealousies and squabbles. Of the Caveau, on 
the other hand, he sang: 

Diici l'intrigue est & jamais bannie, 

Non, non, ce n'est point comme & I’Académie. 
This association confirmed the literary direction 
of his tastes. Hecomposed songs and sung them 
there ; they were applauded : he began a comedy 
which he called “Les Hermaphrodites,” but did 
not persevere. The only occupation which 
brought in the de quoi vivre was the employment 
which he obtained from Landon, the editor of the 
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THE CRITIC. 











Annales du Musée. In 1809 the friendship of M. 
Arnault procured for him a post in the office of 
the Secretary to the University—an appointment 
which began at twelve hundred and was never 
worth more than two thousand francs a year, but 
which he was, nevertheless, very glad to hold 
until he was dispossessed of it by the restored 
Bourbons. 

It was about the end of 1815 that the first 

ar publication of his songs took place. A 
collection made its appearance in a small volume 
18mo., under the title of “Chansons morales et 
autres.” The “ moral and other songs” was sug- 
gestive; for, unhappily for the purity of his muse, 
Béranger could never get rid of that disposition 
to trench upon and even overstep the bounds of 
decency which was, perhaps, the greatest blot 
upon his character as a poet. During the Hun- 
dred Days Napoleon offered to Béranger the 
deepest insult in his power—the post of censor 
of the press. The poet of Liberty to become the 
executioner of the goddess! It is needless to say 
that Béranger refused the offer. When the Bour- 
bons returned they found an uncompromising 
enemy in the great chansonnier. With a singular 
and almost feminine contradiction of feeling, 
Béranger, who loved'Liberty, loved also Napoleon 
to idolatry, and his heart burned within him 
when he saw his demigod bound hand and foot 
and delivered over to his enemies. All that sar- 
casm could do, that richest and raciest burlesque 
could effect in the way of damaging the cause of 
the restored family, was done by Béranger. He 
poured the vials of his contempt upon those who, 
having paid their court to the fallen giant when 
in power, suffered a convenient change to come 
over their feelings at the very moment when his 
evil star set in. These sycophants he designated 
in his “ Requéte présenté par, les chiens de 
qualité,” as dogs— 

——qui longtemps Iécha ses bottes, 
Lui mord aujourd'hui les talons, 

In 1821 Béranger published a second collection 
of songs, many of which were directed against 
the Government and the supporters of the Legi- 
timist party. This aroused against him a storm 
of hatred and persecution. Under the pressure 
of Court influence, the University discharged 
him from its service, and, upon the prosecution 
of the Advocate-General before the Court of 
Assizes for the Seine, he was condemned (in 
spite of an eloquent defence made for him by the 
elder Dupin) to a fine of 500 francs and three 
months imprisonment. This persecution, how- 
ever, only served to enlist the sympathies of the 
people more and more on his behalf. The 
Government did not take much by its notion; 
for not only did these proceedings excite the 
entire liberal press and the liberal portion of the 
public against them; but Béranger himself, far 
from being intimidated, sharpened his pen to 
compose still stronger missiles against them. 
“La Muse en Fuite,” and the “Denunciation” 
were bad enough; but we can easily imagine 
that those in authority would be very glad to 
get rid of a prisoner who was capable of sending 
from within the walls of his prison such a song 
as “Fi! de la Liberté.” So wide and general 
was the feeling excited in his behalf, that the 
people in the Departments sent him up presents 
of wine and game to cheer the monotony of 
his prison life. The song “La Chasse” is ad- 
dressed to the inhabitants of the Department of 
Isle-et-Vilaine, in acknowledgment of a present 
of the former description ; “Ma Guérison” also 
is a humorous account of the cure in his poli- 
tical opinions which some Burgundy he had 
received was supposed to have effected ; and 
“L’Agent Provocateur” is an acknowledgment 
of the same kind. 

On leaving his prison, Béranger found that he 
was dismissed the University, and must thence- 
forth depend upon himself. M. Lafitte, the 
banker, very kindly and considerately offered 
him a place in his establishment; but the poet 
(having, according to his own account, taken 
counsel with his mistress) refused the proffered 
kindness very good-humouredly in ‘ Les Conseils 
de Lise.” From that time the publication of his 
songs sufficed for the satisfaction of his not very 
costly requirements—for, to the end of his life, 
Béranger was a man of the most moderate tastes 
and habits. In 1825 he published a third series, 
and in 1828 a fourth. The latter of these con- 
tained some attacks not only against the Govern- 
ment, but against the Jesuits; and “the reverend 
fathers” were determined to have their revenge. 
This time Béranger was condemned to pay a 


| each fresh crisis brought into existence a new 


|of this tended in later years to darken the 


prison. If anything was wanted to prove the 
absolute impotence of the Government of 
Charles X., it was the manner in which this 
sentence was received by the people of France. 
The fine of 10,000 francs was discharged by sub- 
scription; and when Béranger came out of prison, 
it was to receive the congratulations of the nation. 
It was about this epoch, however, that a private 
misfortune (the failure of a publisher) bereft the 
poet of all his little savings which he had laid 
by for a rainy day. With delicate generosity, 
his friend M. Lafitte attempted to make it up 
to him, by sending another publisher to make an 
offer, which, if accepted, would have more than 
repaired the loss; yet such was the extreme 
delicacy of Béranger’s disposition, that, upon the 
very suspicion that something of that kind was 
at the bottom of the business, he broke off the 
ae and refused to proceed with it fur- 
ther. 

It was precisely at the period when his worldly 
affairs were apparently at their worst, that 
Béranger rose to the height of his great popu- 
larity with the great warm-hearted French na- 
tion. He was the poet of their choice, and they 
loved him because he knew and understood 
them. His misfortunes served only to draw 
him nearer to them ; and although after the ex- 
pulsion of Charles X. he never mixed with 
politics more, the minds of the French people 
were always intently fixed upon him; and as 


state of things, men asked each other why that 
voice was silent which used to be raised so loudly 
and so well on behalf of liberty. But they waited 
in vain ; Beranger had had enough of fighting, and 
was disposed to pass the rest of his life in quiet- 
ness and peace. The Government of Louis-Philippe 
was never attacked by him, although the author 
of “Le Sénateur” could have found plenty of 
materials for his satiric Muse in the court of the 
Citizen King. In 1848 he was elected a member 
of the National Assembly, but, after having sat 
two days inthe Assembly, he gave in his resigna- 
tion. The events of December 1851 even failed 
to rouse him from his selfish torpor; and at the 
last moment of his life we find him receiving 
polite attentions from those who have driven 
into exile those who act out the principles 
which Béranger formerly professed. By all who 
regard such a mind as his as public property, 
or think (as we do) that no man who has 
been blest with great gifts has a right to leave 
them idle and unfruitful, this abnegation of 
his responsibilities, this line of conduct so in- 
consistent with his earlier career, has been 
looked upon as a desertion from his faith. Nor 
can we refuse to believe that a consciousness 


shadows of the poet’s waning life. Béranger | 
must have abandoned much of his old faith 
when, in his comfortable retreat in Paris, 
having politely answered an affectionate inquiry 


his compatriots were only too proud to accept 
the portrait. Like a Frenchman, he was gay, 
good-hearted, witty, sensual, and as inconsequent 
asa woman. His knowledge of society in France 
was universal, for he had mixed in every grade 
of it; and thus it was that the senator in his 
salon, the great lady in her boudoir, the student 
in his garret, the soldier at his cabaret, and the 
grisette where you will, all find in his songs the 
exact reflection of their own features. How 
truthful is the spirit of jollity and good fellow- 
ship which breathes in every line of “Roger 
Bontemps.” As truthful, though perhaps not 
quite so estimable, are the joyous carelessness of 
“Le Petit Homme Gris” and the frank hospitality 
of “ Madame Gregoire.” But let them pass. In 
such songs as “ L’Homme Rangé,” “Le Vieux 
Habit,” &c., many a Parisian recognised his own 
portrait as well as a veracious narrative of the 
author’s own experience. 

We doubt, after all, whether it was as a poli- 
tician that Béranger entered most deeply into the 
hearts of his countrymen. It is true that they 
strive to give a prominence to those compositions 
which have a politicaltendency. We doubt whether 
those who sing certain of his songs of double mean- 
ing in the cabaret or the cottage, give a thought to 
that substratum of political allusion which is 
frequently concealed under a form apparently 
trivial. In politics, men seldom identify ideas 
with individuals, and even the identity of the 
song-writer is lost when his work is based upon a 
political idea. In our own country there are 
few who can give any account of the authorship 
of “ God save the Queen” and “ Rule Britannia”; 
and in France “La Marseillaise” is sung by 
multitudes who know not the name of Rouget de 
Lisle. But with the authors of our love-songs 
and our drinking-songs it is otherwise. The 
politician is at a distance from us, and we re- 
quire him only upon great occasions; but here is 
the dear companion of our most enjoyable plea- 
sures : his’gay laugh infuses new merriment into 
our hearts, his bright eye gives an added sparkle 
to our wine-cup, his smile lights up the festive 
board, and (kindest boon of all) the outpour- 
ings of his tender heart win for us an approving 
smile from her whose smiles are dear to us. 
Thus it is that when peasants and routiers sit 
outside the cabaret—and over the choppe of petit 
vin roar out the praises of that king of vaga- 
bonds, “Le Roi d’Yvetot,” they love the poet 
who could so well strew the thorny roads of life 
with the flowers of his poetry. Little reck they 
of that allusion, 

Il n'aggrandit point ses états, 
Fut un voisin commode, 
which was once supposed to be so capable of 
rousing the anger of Napoleon. Those only who 
understand the genial wealth of a Frenchman's 
warm-heartedness will ever be able thoroughly 
to understand how deeply into his bosom will 
sink such songs as “ Les Cinquantes Ecus,” ‘* Le 





after his health from the Tuileries—an inquiry 








fine of 10,000 francs, and to pass nine months in 





which was perhaps accompanied by some little | 
delicacy suited to his invalided state—he turned | 
upon his sick couch and gave one thought for | 
those men who are suffering for the very princi- | 
ples which he entertained when he drew up his | 
famous programme for the coming year of Grace | 
3000. 
On rire des erreurs des grands, 
On chansonnera leur agents, 
Sans voir arriver l'alguazil, } 
Ainsi soit-il! | 
En France enfin renait le gout, 
La Ju-tice regne partout, 
Et la Vérité sort devil. 
Ainsi soit-il! | 

The Univers has stated that upon his deathbed 
Béranger became reconciled to the Church which 
he had so vehemently opposed during life, and 
that he confessed. We seldom place much faith 
in these deathbed stories, because those whose 
interest it is to propagate them generally manage 
matters so that they are the sole witnesses of the 
last struggles of poor humanity; but, in the case 
of Béranger, it seems as impossible that he should 
come to reverence men of whom he had already 
manifested the most thorough comprehension, 
and for whom he had expressed the most wither- 
ing contempt, as.that they should pardon him 
(even upon his deathbed) the composition of 
“Les Révérends Péres.” 

We believe that the great secret of Béranger’s 
popularity with the French, was the thorough 
personality of his songs, and their entire identifica- 
tion with the commonest types of French exist- 
ence. He was a capital specimen of the French- 
man himeelf, and he painted himself so well that 





| Vieux Ménétrier,” and “ L’Aveugle de Bagnolet.” 


The French, perhaps beyond all the other nations 
of the world, are a singing people; they sing 


everywhere, at all times, and apropos of every- 
thing. La Harpe said that they sang of every 
epoch and every event in their history except the 


Reign of Terror; but that is a mistake—they did 
sing of the Reign of Terror, and the guillotine 
itself was made the subject of more than one 
merry parody. With this spirit, Béranger, 
during the time that his muse was active, never 
permitted any event of importance to take place 
without fixing it in imperishable song. The 


| various episodes of the Empire and the fall of 


Napoleon, the occupation of Paris by the Allies, 
the restoration of the Bourbons, as each event 
occurred, furnished matter for his pen and was 
treated with astonishing facility. Even when 
the nobility came back with the restored family, 
and gave themselves the airs of conquerors, he 
turned the good-humoured laugh of all France 
against them in the most adroit manner pos- 
sible by his song of “ Le Marquis de Carabas.” 

A Frenchman has defined the song to be “a kind 
of little lyric poem, very short, which ordinarily 
turns upon very agreeable subjects, and to which 
an air is added, so that it may be sung at table 
with your friends, with your mistress, or even 
alone; in order to enlivena few moments of ennui if 
you be rich, and to sweeten poverty and labour 
if you be poor.” This is what Béranger en- 
deavoured to make those joyous songs which 
will be immortal, as long as beauty, wine, and 
wit are to be found in France: 


Chantons le vin et la beauté: 
Toute le reste est folie. 
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It is a humiliating confession that the most | 
prominent phase in Béranger's character was the | 
sensual; from the beginning to the end of his 
career he was quite as much a sensualist as 
was Anacreom; in the hot season of youth, and 
even when age enforced a stricter practical de- 
cency, the topics which most excited Béranger’s 
muse were, wine and women. His refined taste, 
indeed, sometimes enabled him to treat these 
subjects with delicacy ; but not even the genius 
with which they are composed can excuse the 
unbridled licenee of “La Bacchante,” “ L’Eloge 
des Chapons,” “Le ‘Troisieme Mari,” 
* Jeannette,” Le Soir des Noces,” and “ Le| 
Chapean de la Mariée,” &c. Nothing can be’! 
more filthy and disgusting than the notiom| 
of making old age preach immorality to youth, | 
as Béranger has realised it in his celebrated | 
and still popular song, “Ma Grand’ Mére;” | 
nor can we sufficiently deplore the effect of | 
such seductive lessons as “La Mere Aveugle,” | 





greatest poet of our time—perhaps also of all| As Benjamin Constant truly said: “ Béranger 
time.” He had come then to look upon that | writes: sublime odes when he imagines that he 
long career of blood and crime as an [liad in| only writes simple songs.” He is at once the 
action. Tyrteus and the Anarceon of France; more, he 
And this brings us to the singular inconsis- | ia her Pindar and Simonides. 
tencies observable in his opinions. The very | 
sins of which he accused the Bourbons the most 
bitterly. became invisible when they were com- 
mitted by his idol. When Louis XVIII. at- 
tempted to amuse the people by theatrical per- 
formances Béranger was indignant at the 
unworthy ruse, and launched against it the 
cleverly conceived fable, “Les Negres et 
les Marionettes,” in which the slaves of a 
vessel, who were dying of ennui, are saved by 
the ingenious expedient of amusing them with 
marionettes. Yet who was more apt to have 
recourse to that expedient than Napoleon him- 
self? Once more, as to tie censorship of the 
press, why condemn it in the Bourbons, and 
overlook it in the men who carried it to a higher 














THE POET AND THE STARS. 


A sage of'the starry science sat 
In bis high and guardiess tower, 
And swept the night-heaven’s boundless realm 
With a glass of wondrous power; 
He-saw where far-off suns gave day 
And the mareh of worlds went by, 
Till a wandering poet came and spake 
To that watcher of the sky— 


“ A moment turn thy mighty glass 
Where the foamy waters spread, 

And let it wing an exile’s sight 
To the land he may not tread, 

The skies are high and the stars are bright, 
But the bird will seek its nest ; 

There lies the home of my happieryears 
And the hearts that love me best.” 





“ La Bonne Fille,” “ Le Vieux Célibataire.” | pitch than it had ever been carried before ? 
We have said, however, that Béranger’s re- | But no, the wings of the eagle, the thick folds 

fined taste enabled him occasionally to treat | of the tri-coloured flag, flapped across his eyes, 

with delicacy subjects which in other hands | and he saw nothing. 

must have been impure. He knew (better than Another curious example of the inconsistencies 


The sage smiled cold as the winter ‘moon, 
But he turned his glass of might, 

And the exile saw his country's cliffe 
Like a mist-wreath on the night. 

He saw, and went, and the long years passed, 
As ever the years have gone,— 


| 
| 
even Moore) how far allusion might be carried | 
without offending the most prudish taste. Take | 
his “ Frétillon,” for instance : 
Cette fille 
Qui frétille— | 
‘Tis possible that even that young lady could | 
searcely bear the examination of a very severe | 
moralist; yet, vice for vice, her peccadilloes have | 
nothing disgusting in them; she is daughter of | 
Eve, but neither heartless nor shameless; and we | 
could almost love her for the unselfish facility of | 
her capacious heart. In the same manner “Les | 
Infidélités de Lisette” are apt to bring more | 
smiles than frowns upon our brow. | 
After his sensualism, the strongest and most | 
marked feature in Béranger’s mind was his love | 
for Napoleon. “Illusions,” wrote he, “last but | 
for a short time:” this illusion lasted all his life, | 
and was the cause of many degrading contradic- | 
tions both of principles and actions. He wished | 
to see in Napoleon (as he himself expressed it) | 
‘the representative of victorious equality ;” yet | 
he confessed in the same breath that he could not 
shut his eyes to “the ever-increasing despotism 
of the Empire.” In another place he says that 
Napoleon could not govern constitutionally —* it 
was not for that purpose that he was sent into 
the world;” yet, if that means anything, it is | 
that Napoleon could not govern for the good of 
the people, but only according to the notions of 
his own arbitrary will. Béranger was in some | 
respects like a woman—he mistook his feelings 
for his convictions; and, dazzled by the halo of 
glory which the worshippers of Napoleon con- 
tinued to shed around him, he came to look upon | 
him as a being scarcely mortal. The blind wor- | 
ship which he attributed to the common people | 
was felt by himself. 


Le neuple encore Ie revere, 
Oui, le revere. 

Reverence is indeed the only word to be applied 
to that unquestioning worship. It cannot be 
doubted that, with men of ardent imaginations, 
ideas are apt to take the place of facts; and thus 
it was that Béranger, looking only upon the 
glare and glitter of Buonaparte’s career, forgot 
the shameful facts, the tyrannies and the cruel- 
ties, by means of which so much glory was 
achieved, In one place he calls Napoleon “ the 


| with his hatred of the English; for, in his song 


| longed this notice, not beyond the importance 


| arresting the attention of the reader, there are 


The world around his watch-tower changed, 
But the watcher still gazed on. 


At length to his far-exploring glass 
That wanderer came again,— 

The love was cold and.the home was low, 
And he turned to the bright stars then. 

“TI greet thee well,” quoth the scornful sage; 
“For an ancient art thou hast: 

When the world below goes ill with men 
They turn to the skies at last.” 


“Thy glass can reach,” the poet said, 
**To the planets’ utmost goal, 
But cannot give to thy sight the range 
Of the winged and wandering sou! ; 
Thou hast gazed and reckoned many a year 
Where their distant splendours burned, 
But the well-spring of my song was there, 
And my heart hath but returned: 


“ Beside that fount I learned of them 
What never was known to thee,. 
Till the light of an earthly homefire.came 
: Between the stars and me; 
Soyons denotre pays. For thus it is, that the nearest bond 
He attempted to cover us with ridicule in the Hath power on the spirit’s wings, 
song of “ Les Boxeurs, ou l’Anglomanie.” His And thus it.is that this weary world 
? i Is full of parted things: 
love for Napoleon had perhaps something to do ¢ 
‘*The wise man parts from wisdom here, 
And the true man parts from truth,— 
The royal heart to clay comes down 
From its golden hopes of youth,— 
The souls that were as brethren: born 
Grow old and die alone,—- 
And the prophet love is not received 
When he cometh to his own: 


“They are reckoned among many a race 
That pine for a far-off kin— 
They are growing gray in many a.home 
That are strangers yet therein — 
They have sat them down with stock and stone, 
They have toiled with herd and swain, 
Whose birthright was the loveliest realm 
Of the Graces’ fair domain ; 


“ So is the world's work marred and stayed, 
For the soul is out of place, 

And life is a burdened heritage, 
And man is a troubled race— 

At strife for the fears-that downward strain, 
For the hopes that upward go, 

And haunted still by a broken dream 
Of the time it was not so: 


“The Earth grows cheerless.in her age, 
For the parting time is long, 

And brave hearts break on the prison bars, 
But the bars are old and strong; 

They grow by fortune, they grown by time, 
By friendships and by wars, 

Yet never may one abide that parts 
The poet from the stars.” 


London, July 18th. 


of which he was guilty is to be found in his as- 
sumption of the prefix “de” to hisname. Itis 
clear that he derived no right to it by any nobility 
of birth, yet he adopted it. When taunted on 
the subject, he replied, wittily enough, by “ Le 
Vilain,” in which, after admitting that he had no 
ancestry to boast of, he rather adroitly suggests 
that he is all the better on that account. Yet he 
kept the “de” none the less. 

Béranger, like a true Frenchman of the 
old school, hated the English just as cor- 
dially as the English used to hate the 
French. “ Let Frenchmen be French,” said he ; 
‘“‘let us distrust the Anglo-mania, for it spoils 
everything; let us not go to Germany to learn 
taste; and let us borrow from our neighbours | 
nothing but their women and their wine.” | 


Mes amis, mes amis, 





of “Te Cing Mai,” he even went the length of 
charging us with having poisoned our prisoner. 
And yet such was the singular versatility of this 
man’s mind, that he could wish for an alliance 
with a people capable of such atrocities. 

Frangais, Anglais, Belge, Russe, on Germain, 

Peuples, formez une sainte alliance 

Et donnez vous la main. 

Like many Frenchmen, he affected to believe 
it is the gold and not the courage of the English | 
which accounts for their success. 

Did we not feel that we have already pro- 





of the subject, but beyond our powers of | 
other points in Béranger’s character, and also in 
his writings, upon which we should have wished 
to draw attention. For the present, however, 
we must content ourselves with saying that, 
with all his faults, Béranger was, in every point | 
of excellence, the greatest song-writer that ever | 
lived. His language is simple, elegant, and epi- 
grammatic, and every word used is the very 
best that could possibly have been selected; his | 

| 

| 


wit is ever bright and playful; his meaning, 


though it lies ever upon the surface, is profound. Faances Browne. 








ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Dr. Prsty, whose sermon on the Real Presence in the 
Holy Eucharist created so great a sensation a short 
time ago (especially when supported by the publica- 
tions of Archdeacon Denison and the late Archdeacon 
Wilberforce) that the Rev. William Goode replied to 
him in two octavo volumes, has thought proper to 
reiterate his views, and to defend himself and his 
party in a new volume. This is entitled The Ral 
Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with a Vindication of the Reception by the Wicked, 
and of the Adoration of our Lord Jesus Christ truly 
present, [By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D.,&e. (Ox- 
ford: Parker.) 
Pusey in the sermon alluded to was, ‘‘ that the sacra- 
mental bread and wine remain still in their very 


The doctrine maintained by Dr, | 





natural substances, and yet that under these poor out- | been able to bestow upon Dr. Pusey'’s work, we-are 
ward forms, his ‘creatures of bread and wine,’ the | by no means prepared to accept it. as.a satisfactory 
faithful verily and indeed take and receive the | reply to Mr. Goode’s strictures, 

body and blood of Christ.” This appears to | Simultaneously with this, Dr. Pusey has published 
us to be very like the “ consubstantiation” | The Councils of the Church, from the Council of Jeru- 
of the Lutherans, and this Dr. Pusey would | salem, a.p. 51, to the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 
have us believe is the doctrine of the Church of Eng- | 381, chiefly as to their constitution, but also. as to their 
land. “In the following pages,” he says, “I hope— | objects and history. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., 
1. To maintain the clear sense of those statements, | &c. (Oxford: Parker.)—This, the author informs us, 
which I had especially adopted from our formularies. | is but the “fragment of a large work begun in 
2. ‘Yo clear away any objections which Mr. Goodehas | 1850, but interrupted through the circumstances of 
drawn from other statements of our formularies. 3. | the times.” He began by metres the history 
To explain my belief as to that which the wicked | of the several councils of the Church during, at least, 
receive, and the worship of our Lord truly present in | 1000 years. This, however, was. too wide a field for 
the Sacrament. 4. To vindicate my argument from | him to think of occupying, and so he resolved to con- 
Holy Seripture. 5. To clear away the objections | fine himself to the councils of the primitive Church, 
which Mr. Goode raises to my argument from the | ending with the Council of @halcedon, in 451. But 
Fathers.” From the cursory examination we have | it has not been granted him to reach even this period. 
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Bis controversy with Mr. Goode, impaired health, 
nd other circumstances, have compelled him to stop 
at the year mentioned on the title-page. Although 
mueh regretting that Dr, Pusey should not have been 
able to complete his design, we must at once acknow- 
‘ledge that (to us, at least), the period he has embraced 
‘js by far the most interesting in the history of the 
‘Church ; and we are very glad to find it treated of by 
0 able a writer. Neither is it any drawback with 
wus that it is coloured throughout with the author's 
liar views. These are, of course, altogether of a 
sacerdotal kind, with which, as men of our age, we 
need scarcely say that we have very little sympathy. 
But it is oe! to see a man so well satisfied and at 
heme with his subject as Dr. Pusey. He writes aboutit 
with such unction! Herevels in synodical doings. He 
describes the subtleties of Arian and Semi-Arian, and 
how the great Athanasius suffered and yet triumphed, 
and how the world was saved from becoming Arian, 
with all the verve of one personally interested in the 
matter. Other writers may have done this before, 
but there is scarcely so great a glow of orthodox en- 
thusiasm even in Mr. Newman’s “Arians of the 
Fourth Century,” as there is in these “ Councils of 
the Church,” by Dr. Pusey. We give the following 
as a brief specimen of the work:—‘‘ The general ob- 
ject of the early Arian Councils was to attain what 
was unattainable, to devise a confession of faith, which, 
treating on the Divinity of God the Son, might fall 
‘short of the explicit belief of the Nicene Creed, and 
et not altogether and overtly reject the truth. The 
ishops who composed these creeds even anathema- 
tised mere naked heresy. Yet since, plainly, what is 
not God is a creature of God, and so there is no 
middle point between the entire oneness of the nature 
of God the Son with the Father, and his being a 


mere creature (whether any supposed him to have | 


‘been created before, or in time). all the ambiguous 
phrases to which the Arians or Semi-Arians resorted 
must be understood altogether in the one sense, or in 
‘the other. Some of the Semi-Arians did not, pro- 
‘bably, for a time see this, or received the 
doubtful formule in a higher sense than these 
mecessarily bore, or than, if understood as in 
any way differing from the Nicene, they’couwld bear. 
“Like as to all things’ might include ‘substance’ 
ralso; but if ‘likeness in substance’ meant anything 
different from ‘ oneness of substance,’ it also implied 
‘Sunlikeness’ or ‘imperfect likeness;’ and so the 
*Homeeans,’ or any who maintained the mere ‘like- 
ness’ of the Son to the Father, and ‘ Anomeeans,’ who 
openly declared that they held his ‘ unlikeness ’ to the 
Father, really held the same heresy. Gibbon sneers 
“at the difference of a single diphthong between the 
Homoousians and the Homoiousians,’ and represents 
‘the distinction between the Semi-Arians and the 
‘Catholics as being as fine. Undoubtedly, the words 
used by the Semi-Arians, if taken in their true, or, as 
St. Hila 


the Church. ‘Likeness’ is not true unless it is com- 
plete. ‘ Likeness,’ then, if real, is ‘likeness in all 
‘things;’ real ‘likeness in all things’ includes ‘like- 
ness in substance ;’ real ‘ likeness in substance ’ cannot 
be without identity of substance. But it is also true 
that the Semi-Arian terms expressed the faith inade- 
‘quately, and were capable (as St. Hilary subjoined) of 
‘an irreligious sense.’ For ‘like’ might more natu- 
rally mean ‘like in qualities’ only, as it is said of us, 
that ‘ we shall be like him.’ ‘ Of like substance’ might 
imply that the Father and the Son were two ‘ like,’ 
but independent and distinct ‘ substances.’ And 
this ambiguity could be the only object of maintain- 
ing terms distinct from the ancient word ‘ of one 
substance’ embodied in the creed of Nicewa. ‘ Homoi- 
ousios’ differed then but by one letter from ‘ Homo- 
ousios,’ as ‘creature’ differs but by one letter from 
‘ereatour;’ but the belief represented by them dif- 
fered by infinity, that same infinity which lies be- 
tween the creature and his Creator. For Homo- 
ousios expressed that the Son was God, Coeternal, 
Consubstantial, Coequal, Infinite; Homiousios implied 
that the Son was a mere creature. This, in the 
course of these Councils, became clear to the more 
religious Semi-Arians, and they won back their way 
to the faith and language of the Church; the less 
religious worked their way out into undisguised Arian- 
ism.” Readers who may wish to be informed still 
further upon these subtle points will do well to con- 
sult Dr. Pusey’s work. In the introductory portion 
of it they will also find that Dr. Pusey glances at the 
present condition of the Church of England—its 
duties and its wants; and, in connection with it, 
discusses the Convocation question, protesting ener- 
getically against any introduction of what is called 
the ay element into the Councils of the Church. 

It is with much pleasure that we notice the appear- 
ance of a second volume of Sermons, by the Rev. 
J.C. M. Bettew, S.C.L., Assistant Minister, St. 
Philip’s, Regent-street. (London: T. and W. Boone.) 
Mr. Bellew’s published sermons fully justify his great 
reputation as a preacher. It very seldom happens 
that the sermons of a popular preacher will stand the 
test of a quiet thoughtful perusal in the closet. Mr. 
Bellew forms a remarkable exception to this rule. The 
sermons here printed, we can well conceive, gained 
considerable additional force from the preacher's ex- 
quisitely modulated utterance, his look, and manner, 
and ‘gesture; but without any of these adjuncts, 


where to stop? "—it furnishes the following sufficient 


simply in tis reading, they convey to the mind a 
notion of true eloquence, and must be ranked among 
our best English masterpieces of the kind. As 
a theologian Mr. Bellew appears to belong to no 
particular school. What he aims at is, to make 
the teaching of the Bible tell upon the ordinary 
events of life. He is in fact, what people call 
a practical man. Not, however, that he keeps out 
of view any of the essential doctrines of Christianity. 
So far is he from this, that in every sermon the 
doctrine of Christ crucified for sin is plainly incul- 
eated. Another particular in which Mr. Bellew 


He has travelled both in the Holy Land, Italy, and 


locality, thereby fixing the same upon the attention 
and memory of the hearer. 

Caste and Christianity: a Looking-glass for the | 
Times. By Tempce Cueistian Faser (London: | 
Hardwicke).— Were the pseudonymous author of 
this work to ask us for a motto for the same, we would 
suggest to him the two well-known words furrago 
libelli. The topics it includes are numerous and various, 
embracing everything that may be conceived, from an 
Indian suttee down to an English ragged-school. The | 
writer is not always very intelligible. Indeed, we | 
| stumble at the very first sentence: “ There are two 
great centres of action round which revolve, re- 
spectively, immaterial and material worlds—unself- 
ishness and self, Christianity and caste.” According | 
to this statement, if words mean anything, self or 
caste is the centre of a system of material worlds, 
while unselfishness or Christianity is the centre of a 
system of immaterial worlds. What are we to under- 
stand by this? It may be that we are obtuse, and 
so we leave the matter in our readers’ hands. Another 
thing that we notice is that the writer seems to be 
always in a passion. Granted that the world needs 
to be reformed, we nevertheless doubt very much | 
whether the scolding style is the most effective that 
could be adopted with a view to bringing about such | 
a result. 

The Questions of the Day. By the Creature of an 
Hour (London: Longmans) consists of a series of | 
essays principally on religious topics—such as, 
“Church and State,” “Missions and Missionary 
Societies,” “‘ Places of Worship,” “ Revision of the | 
English Bible,” &c.; but embracing other subjects as 
well—as, for instance, “ Art and Art Unions,” “ Beer | 
and Gin,” “‘ University and School Reform,” &c.— 
the author viewing the latter class of subjects chiefly 
from a religious point of view. He is a sensible man, 
and well worth listening to, as one who “has lived long 
enough in the world to have observed, not without 
much reflection, all those stirring events of the present 
century, which have chiefly influenced society as now 
| existing.” The brief essay on the “ Revision of the | 








ry says, in their ‘ faithful and religions sense,’ | English Bible” is one of the best that we have seen 
would coincide with the faith of Holy Scripture and | on that important subject. With respect to the ob- 


| jection so often bronght forward—“ If we once enter 
| on the career of revision, how shall we ever know 


answer: “This question, thus urged, would evi- | 
dently be fatal to all progress whatsoever, in many | 
things besides revision of our English Bible. Where 
to stop—if, for instance, we should wish to take 
a walk; why, when we have walked far enough, | 
to be sure. Where to stop, when a man is 
eating his dinner; why, when he has eaten | 
enough, of course. Who ever hesitates to commence 
a meal, or a walk, or any useful undertaking, small | 





or great, on the strength of such a preposterous | 
objection as this? In proportion as this matter is of | 
serious importance, wisdom dictates:—Begin cau- | 
tiously ; proceed carefully, watching well each step | 
you take; leave off too soon rather than too late; | 
but, better still, leave off just when you have done | 
enough. Do here a little, and there a little, but all 
on a consistent plan, and all in a simple, earnest pur- 
pose to do strict justice to the original; and yet to | 
treat most respectfully the universally - received 
existing version, altering nothing, either more or 
less, than exactly as truth demands. But reverence 
truth rather than the most dearly-cherished prejudice. 
Reverence the original rather than the translation. 
Make the translation the most exact transcript and 
duplicate of the original of which our language is 
now capable. Be not afraid of familiarising the 
readers of our English Bible with the fact that it is 
a translation. No harm can come to any human 
being from having the settled course of his convic- 
tions put in harmony with the truth of things as they 
really are. No translation made by man is ever 
likely to be faultless. Instead of pretending to uphold 
ours as infallible, we shall do more towards securing 
for its pages intelligent respect—the only homage 
worth having—by doing our best to correct its faults.” 
This is precisely our view of the matter; and we also 
entirely agree with the author, that we are quite as 
competent in this our age to select judicious and dis- 
creet persons for the operation of revision as was that 
“ most high and mighty prince,” King James. 
Writers on the Apocalypse are hard put to it now 
to find titles for their works. The subject, in fact, 
has grown to be so distasteful, that they launch 
their publications under all manner of out-of-the-way 
disguises. Who, for instance, would look for a 








millennial treatise under the folowing title?—Samson’s 


excels is the force and variety of his illustrations. | 


Greece; and no man can draw a more vivid and | 
soul-stirring picture of any event as illustrated by its | 
| us that: ‘“‘ The apostacy of the latter days is the 


| Riddle, or who is Jezebel? By the Rev. James 
Tuomas CAMPBELL, M.A., late Rector of Tilston, in 
the county and diocese of Chester. (London: 
Saunders and Ottley).—Into the merits or demerits of 
this publication we are not going to inquire; so let 
not our readers be alarmed. All we shall say of it is, 
that the writer commences by tracing a strong 
resemblance between John the Baptist and John the 
Divine, much the same as Captain Fluellen did 
between Macedon and Monmouth. “ Both had the 
same name, for both were called John; both had a 
surname; the one being called John the Baptist, the 
other John the Divine. Both ate the same 

| John the Baptist fed on locusts and honey. Now, 
John took the little book and ate it up, and it was 
sweet as honey in his mouth!” He ends by telling 





Romish apostacy, but the apostacy of the last days 
is the apostacy of our days, of our Church, and of our 
land.” We presume that Mr. Campbell is no longer 
a minister of the Church of England—a fact upon 
which we heartily congratulate the parishioners of 
Tilston. 








PHILOSOPHY. 


The Metaphysics of Aristotle. Literally translated from 
the Greek by the Rev. Jonn M‘Manon, 
London: Bohn. 

The Metaphysics of Aristotle contain a review of the 

Greek philosophy; a refutation of scepticism; a de- 

monstration a priori and & posteriori of God's exist- 

ence; an examination into the relation of metaphy- 





| sics to the other sciences; an overthrow of the ideal 
| hypothesis of Plato, and of the theory of Pytha~ 


goras; an elucidation of the nature of the infinite; 
and an investigation into truth, in relation to man’s 
faculties for the attainment of it. 

This famous treatise has been translated literally 
by Mr. M‘Mahon, and added to “ Bohn’s Classical 
Library.” A literal translation has of necessity @ 


| certain amount of inelegance; but this is compen- 


sated by its truthfulness. The translator has con- 
quered the difficulties of his task as well as it was 
possible to do. 





EDUCATION. 





The Universal Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary 
of the English Language. By Noau Wesster, 
LL.D. With numerous synonyms, carefully dis- 
criminated, by Cuauncey A. Goopricu, D.D. 
London: Ward and Lock. 1857. 


| As a handy and complete dictionary of reference, this 


edition of Webster’s excellent compilation is perfect. 
Its contents are:—A key to pronunciation, with 
detailed remarks upon the same; treatises on ortho- 
graphy and synonyms; a full dictionary of the me 
lish language, and an appendix, containing Greek, 
Latin, Scriptural, and modern geographical names, 
with their pronunciation; Latin, French, Italian, &e. 
proverbs and phrases; a list of abbreviations used in 
writing and printing; and a concise account of the 
heathen deities. The price of the volume brings it 


| within the reach of every one who stands in need of 


a dictionary. 





SCIENCE. 

The Chemical Atlas. By A. Normanpvy, Author of 
* The Commercial Handbook of Chemical Ana- 
lysis.” London: George Knight and Co. 

Tuis is unquestionably a very elaborate work, and 
one which testifies to the zeal and ability of the 
author. Mr. Normandy does not claim any credit for 
originality, but states simply what is the fact, that 
the substance of these tables is to be found dispersed 
in all works on chemical analysis, but “ yet that there 
are two works which have been more especially con- 
sulted, namely, Mr. H. Rose’s ‘ Practical Treatise of 
Chemical Analysis,’ and R. Fresenius’s ‘ Instructions 
on Chemical Analysis.’” Accompanying this compila- 
tion are two dictionaries, one of simple substances 
and of their simple combinations, and the other of 
tests andreagents. With such a body of information 
thus brought within a small compass comparatively, 
this compilation will no doubt prove of great use to 
students, and the chemical analyst will find perhaps 
his labours occasionally shortened by a reference to 
the work. The only doubt that may arise is, whether 
the condensation may not have been so far carried 
out asin some degree to counteract its utility as a 
work of reference. Under any circumstances, Mr. 
Normandy deserves great credit for the labour which 
he has bestowed on its production, as well as for its 
general accuracy. But the work especially recom- 
mends itself to students; in fact, the author, in his 
preface, modestly observes, that ‘‘ when he first began 
it was with no view to subsequent publication,” but 
simply as a guide for his pupils. But as they 
advanced in their studies, so he found it neces- 
sary to enlarge their means of research, and hence 
this now elaborate publication on qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, the two elements on which all 
chemical analysis is based. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Winter’s Sketches in the South of France and the 
Pyrenees. By Frepv. H. Jonnxson. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 

The Norse-Folk; or, a Visit to the Homes of 
Norway and Sweden. By Cuartes Lorine 
Brace, Author of “ Hungary in 1851.” Lon- 
don : Bentley. 


Mr. Jonnson is a medical man, and has viewed 
the Pyrenees with professional eyes. ‘This fact 
entitles him to be heard with respect and interest 
on a subject otherwise very trite and well-nigh 
exhausted. We have had the experiences of we 
know not how many visitors to the Pyrenees 
during the last ten years; but none of them have 
told us that which readers most desire to know— 
What is the hygienic character of the country ? 
Do the baths deserve theirfame ? Is theclimate 
favourable to health generally ? For what dis- 
eases are the various spas peculiarly adapted ? 
All this Mr. Johnson tells us, as the result, 
not only of his own observation, but of careful 
inquiry from experienced men, natives as well as 
foreigners; and hence a volume which is some- 
thing more than a tourist’s note-book. It isa 
work of permanent worth—a contribution to the 
scientific library, while a welcome adviser to 
those who are seeking a place for recovery of 
health. The results are summed up in the fol- 
lowing propositions. 

It has been already indicated that the peculiar 
characteristics of the climate of Pau, acknowledged 
by all writers, are:—istly. The mildness of its 
winter and spring. 2ndly. Its freedom from persistent 
cold, fogs, or harassing winds. 3rdly. The temperate 
quality of the atmosphere, which neither over-de- 
presses by its heat, nor over-stimulates by its dry- 
ness. 4thly. Its peculiar sedative effects upon the 
circulation and nervous system. The diseases for 
which these peculiar advantages appear primd_facie 
most especially adapted, are manifestly those of the 
respiratory organs; and experience has quite cor- 
roborated what theory thus indicates. 


And these hints may be useful: 


The other maladies in which the climate of Pau 
may be said to exercise its highest powers are, 
according to Dr. Taylor and other authorities—“ in- 
filammations of the air-tubes and windpipe, where, 
with cough, there is but little expectoration, but 
alteration of the voice, increased pulse, gradual ema- 
ciation, and flying pains about the chest ;” in chronic 
irritability of the digestive organs and nervous 
system ; in dyspepsia attending too full a habit; in 
hypertrophy and valvular disease of the heart; in 
gouty patients not too much reduced in constitutional 
vigour, and in some cases of rheumatism, with the 
same reservation ; in all the scrofulous and lymphatic 
diseases of childhood, tendency to infantile brain- 
disease, croup, or spasmodic croup; in nervo-sangui- 
neous temperaments, nervous headache, convulsive 
disorders, or liabilities to periodical attacks of inflam- 
mation in the larger viscera. In short, to use Dr. 
Taylor's summary, ‘‘ wherever the predisposition to 
disease depends upon increased nervous and arterial 
action, permanently produced, either by temperament 
or by some cause leading to more active disease.” 
The cases in which it is generally useless and may 
be harmful are, “‘ wherever there is a decline in the 
powers of life;” in chronic liver-disease, the result of 
tropical climate; in the bronchitis of old people, 
attended with profuse expectoration and general 
debility; in atonic rheumatism and gout; in apo- 
plectic tendencies depending upon passive congestion; 
and in all diseases where there is congestion of the 
venous system and diminished nervous energy.” Dr. 
Bagnell informs us, “for enlarged heart, with fatty 
degeneration, Pau is the worst climate I know; dys- 
pepsia, attended with low circulation and a congested 
state of the mucous membrane after inflammatory 
action has subsided, is always increased by it; in a 
healthy person, if suficient exercise be not taken, 
the liver becomes torpid, the pulse slow, and the 
urine loaded with lithates.” Such are the conclusions 
arrived at by experienced observers; to which we 
may add a remark that, in all irritable or sub-inflam- 
matory conditions of the respiratory organs, where- 
ever it is of importance that the patient should 
breathe a pure, warm, and equable atmosphere, the 
climate of Pau, with its almost entire exemption 
from cold, fogs, and spring winds, offers advantages 
second to none in Europe, and possessing many quite 
unequalled, except by Madeira. 


We turn now to the more miscellaneous con- 
tents of his note-book. Here is a picture of 


THE LANDES, 

Now and then a ragged woman goes through some 
dumb show with a tattered flag, and is accompanied 
by dishevelled children with a strong family likeness 
about their rags; but all around looks so bare and 
bleak and lonely, that one wonders how and why they 
live at all. In the distance is a strange figure of 
gigantic stature stalking over the waste, like a pre- 
Adamite stork or some other revivified bird of that 


genus, minus his bill, chasing a flock of sheep so in- 
tently that it seems quite consequential he should 
pounce upon one with a fell swoop and carry it off to 
the forest. Drawing nearer, more of these figures 
are leisurely reclining against the railway fence, and 

resent to our gaze the shepherd of the Landes. 
Mounted on stilts some eight feet high, and gravely 
occupied in knitting stockings, is the interesting 
bucolic, of whom we sometimes see wandering paro- 
dies in our streets at home. He holds in his hand a 
crutched staff, apparently for a rest when varagscat A 
and with fla ped. hat and flowing garments, strides 
among the thick rank growth of shrub and grass with 
amazing velocity ; watching, chasing, and keepingin 
bounds his woolly charge with all the swiftness and 
dexterity of a Northumbrian colly. Ever and anon 
he executes a pas seul with that characteristic flourish 
of the timber limb, of which we have seen a faint 
imitation totambourine and hurdy-gurdy, and evi- 
dently indulges in a playful chaff at the passing train ; 
all of which seems natural to boy-land in every clime 
and nation. 


This will be useful information to many :— 


EXPENSE OF LIVING AT PAU. 

On one head, the stranger who visits Pau without 
some previous knowledge is pretty certain to be dis- 
agreeably surprised. If he has imbibed certain pre- 
vailing notions, that living in the South of France is 
an economy of means, the first season in Pau will for 
ever disabuse him of the error. We purpose in a few 
lines handing over to him our experience in that way. 
Each house is divided into flats, or stories, as in the 
old towns of Scotland, and almost all the cities of 
France; each of these is termed an appartement, is 
usually furnished, and can only be obtained for a 
tenancy of the season, which extends from October to 
May, inclusive. For apartments such as these, suit- 
able for a family, and more or less extensive in ac- 
commodation, from 2000 to 8000 francs—i.e. from 801. 
to 320/.—are required, exclusive of plate and linen, 
which may be obtained at an additional charge of 
from 102. to 302. Of farnished lodgings with attend- 
ance, after the English fashion, there are literally 
none. On taking an appartement, the tenant is re- 
quired to sign an inventory of contents, and an agree- 
ment, advancing one balfthe sum fixed upon, the re- 
mainder to be paid at the expiration of half the term. 
Many of the rooms are elegantly furnished and re- 
plete with every comfort; usually they are lofty and 
airy, one or more always facing the south; the latter 
being a requisite considered essential to the invalid. 
The crying evil of the place is the defective arrange- 
ment of its sewerage and drainage. The cloace are 
little better than huge cesspools contained in a nurrow 
space left between adjoining houses; and into these 


| every kind of offensive matter is suffered to drain, ac- 


cumulate, and fester, without any means of exit we 
could ever discover. The effects are much better left 
undescribed. Suffice it to say, that on certain occa- 
sions they permeate every room, staircase, house and 
street ; till, any damp evening after afew hour's rain, 
Dr. Johnson would have confessed an Auld Reekie 
out-perfumed by a Pau. Among the more modern 
mansions, care is of course taken to obviate the 
horrible nuisance; but the leaven that remains is 
quite sufficient to leaven the whole lump, unless the 
authorities set themselves vigorously to the work of 
purification. Single persons, or those not desirous of 
forming an establishment, have no alternative but the 
hotels,—expensive to those of limited means, and un- 
desirable for the invalid. The great want of Pau is 
lodging or boarding-houses, where temporary accom- 
modation might be had on such terms as would open 
out the advantages of the climate to those sufferers 
who are unable to afford a style of living, at least 
equal to that of the most fashionable of our English 
watering-places. Expenses of all kinds have within 
the last ten years doubled, and, although the amount 
of accommodation has quite kept pace with the in- 
creased demand, there is a tolerably good understand- 
ing amongst the proprietary as to the scientific 
adjustment of prices. Nearly four hundred sets of 
appartements were in the market during the last sea- 
son, and, with one-third of that number unlet, charges 
still threaten to increase; all sorts of causes being 
assigned—from an Imperial, to a grand Muscovite 
invasion. Servants’ wages are much the same as in 
England; their general character being ‘ honest, in- 
dustrious, and obliging, willing to undertake general 
duties, and certainly not given to the home vices of 
finery and high feeding.” Very few speak or under- 
stand English, but supply the want by that ready 
intelligence of meaning so characteristic of the French 
nation. The poorer classes rarely converse in French, 
employing the Bearnais patois, which is quite unin- 
telligible to the uninitiated, and which varies in 
certain districts of the province to the extent of pre- 
cluding a mutual understanding. Provisions of all 
kinds are to the full as dear as in the English pro- 
vinces; the average of luxuries ranging much higher. 
All that is in demand by visitors seems to be priced 
with a careful view to the traditional longitude of the 
British purse—with the recommendation, however, 
that the goods are usually of a first-class description. 
Horses and carriages are to be had on very moderate 


terms; saddle hacks, alarming animals at first sight, 
but safe and excellent goers, at three to four francs 





per day; conveyances at two francs a “course” or 





hour; with a pair of horses and driver, ten to twelve 
pounds per month. The tradesmen of Pan have 
deservedly the reputation of being among the efvilest 
and most obliging on the Continent, always display 
ing a genuine respect for British honesty and credi- 
bility; and itis satisfactory to learn that in very few 
instances has the confidence been abused. 


Here is 
A WEDDING AT PAU. 

It was in the Parc we met with our first specimen 
of a Bearnais wedding, the cortége having been 
refreshing itself at the little restaurant near the iron 
well. First came a fiddler, who preceded the bridal 
procession, and, by artistic bow and polka musie, 
evoked sundry involuntary capers en passant from his 
male followers. Each peasant ouvrier, clad in dis- 
creet broad cloth at the whitest of linen, was 
accompanied by a dark-haired, soft-eyed, brown- 
cheeked friend of the other sex; her gay fichu artisti- 
cally folded round the smooth bands of hair, a 
coquettish{knot drooping over the left ear and its 
accompanying ornament of gold. Certain weak- 
nesses prevail in all countries; the fiiasculine obdu- 
racies here seemed, as usual, rapidly melting beneath 
the artillery at each elbow; and it needed no astar- 
gazer to predict the rapid spread of the complaint 
among the company. ‘The bride, a pretty girl, plainly 
dressed, but with well-fitting gloves and chaussure, 
and modest orange blossoms in her neat cap, looked 
somewhat ashamed of the vagaries of her rough fol- 
lowers; while her hard-handed spouse had the serious 
aspect of a man who has been and done something 
desperate. But the fiddler walked erect, with a face 
as unmoved as a mute at a funeral—his mind doubt- 
less soaring above such passing weaknessess, and rapt 
in contemplation of the feast to come. They had 
been indulging in the little extravagances common 
to such occasions. Each gentleman had drunk to the 
eternal happiness of his best-considered friends Jean 
and Lisette in red wine, or, it may be, a little glass 
of “eau de vie.” Each lady had sipped and simpered 
over the least drop of ‘* Anisette” or ** Parfait Amour,” 
or Limonade Gazeuse, into which, after a severe 
struggle, ten drops of brandy—not more—were 
dropped by Pierre. And then they will go home and 
dine together ; in the evening our violinist’s arm will 
have eight hours’ active exercise; there will be much 
laughing, and a great deal of love-making, and the 
large room of the auberge will be crowded to the 
door with sober, well-behaved merry-makers. Next 
day the peasant’s life of frugal care begins. 

“Norway,” says Mr. Brace, very truly, “has 
been so thoroughly travelled and described «of 
late years by English tourists, that I have be- 
stowed much less space and investigation on its 
peculiarities than on those of Sweden, which is 
yet a somewhat fresh field.” Commencing with a 
description of Christiania, he successively pro- 
ceeds to see the midnight sun, and thence to 
Finmark and Alten; returning to Christiania from 
the Arctic regions, well pleased with his visit. 
Thence he went to Sweden, making his first 





| stay at Gottenburg. After seeing all the sights 
| of that town, he proceeded to Stockholm; thence 
| to Upsala, with a tour in Dalecarlia, which in- 
troduced him to the rural life the people. Gott- 
land, Kalmar, and Smaland, completed the 
Swedish tour; and separate chapters are de- 
voted to the Swedish Church and Parliament. 
Quitting Sweden, he travelled into Denmark, so 
far at least as Copenhagen, of which city he 
gives a long description; concluding with a 
chapter on the Scandinavian mythology. 

Mr. Brace has already shown himself an ob- 
servant and industrious traveller. The same 
qualities are visible in the present volume. It is 
crammed with information, conveyed in a lively 
and graphic manner, making it an extremely 
pleasant book for the bookclubs and libraries, 4s 
a few specimens of his style will suffice to show. 
Mr. Brace, it should be stated, is an American. 


We like the minuteness of this sketch of 


A SWEDISH DINNER-PARTY. 

A servant announced dinner as we were sitting in 
the drawing-room, and another opened the doors from 
the great hall into the dining-saloon. All stand a 
moment by the table, with hands folded; then, with 
the usual obeisance, we take our seats. ‘Two or three 
servants are in waaiting. There is very little for- 
mality and no display—a pleasant family-table—the 
ladies not in full-dress. Some beautiful dahlias 
make the principal ornament of the table. A prepa- 
ration of sour milk and a soup is handed first to 
each to choose from, then fish, a kind of sturgeon, 
then quails and pancakes, and another dish of meat 
already carved. Only one kind of wine is passed. 
The children sit at the table with their governess; 
our hostess the Countess is a most affectionate, careful 
mother, The conversation at table is almost entirely 
in French or German, the company, as usual, using the 
language of the guest, even for their own intercourse. 
The German lady, who has so kindly been my cha- 
peron thus far, talks to me in under tone of the society 
of Sweden, “ The ladies are shut within their cliques 





too mach,” she says; “they do not see enough of the 
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world, and one does not find the spirit of humanity 
enough among them. Toe me the air is close among 
them. They speak languages, and they read, but 
they have not many thoughts, and it is hard to inte- 
rest them in anything—still they are sufficiently 
amiable.” We spoke of the morality of the higher 
classes. She thought there had been a great improve- 
ment since the accession of Carl Johan (Bernadotte). 
The old French indifference and sensuality bad much 
away, under the citizen-king and his family. 
“Yet there is a great deal of Leichtsinn (laxity) among 
the young men. I have seen such fortunes waste 
among them!” At the close, according to the usual 
custom, we stand a moment for silent thanks, and 
then go carelessly to the drawing-room, where each 
shakes hands with the hostess, and thanks her. 
Coffee is served up, and we chat and listen to music, 
until a walk is proposed. The grounds are singularly 


to sell a less quantity than a Kanna. If he does, for 
the first and mere | offence he is exposed to very 
heavy fines; and, if I understood rightly, to imprison- 
ment for the third. The eonsequence is, that brandy, 
which used to be twelve skillings (four cents) for two 
quarts, is now several dollars (Swedish). The topers 
with small means cannot get their usual draughts. 
The poor peasants must club together to obtain their 
Kanna of brandy ; and any disorderly conduct on the 
premises, or even the selling the liquor to women and 
children, is considered cause sufficient to remove their 
licence. A volunteer society watches these liquor- 
shops and reports to the police, and carries on the 
suits. The measure has not been so extreme as to 
defeat itself. Even the lower classes—especially the 
women—begin to like it. Itis observed that the pota- 
toes which used to go to whiskey are now eaten ; that 
the neighbouring districts of Skania, which once im- 





poor and formal for such a property, the main atten- 
tion evidently being given to the crops. As is uni- 
versal with the gentry, there are hothouses and 
orangeries, and wall-fruits. The peach and apricot 
will sometimes ripen here against a wall, but more 
generally they are kept under glass. The principal 
superintendent met us—called “ Inspector”—who has 
the charge of the place, apparently a very sensible, 
well-informed man, and treated very politely by the 
ladies. The tenantry on the estates of Count X. 
aumber about ten thousand. On returning to the 
drawing-room at six o'clock, fruit is served—grapes, 
peaches, and melons. We are called to supper at 
eight o’clock. The Countess makes tea, and we each 
eat a little bread and butter and cheese, standing ; 
then sit down, and one or two light dishes are handed 
by a servant—pancakes and a dish of milk. No one 
takes more than one cup of tea. It should be noted, 
now that I am cataloguing small customs, that this 
is almost the only table in Sweden where I have seen 
salt-spoons, or, at dinner, finger-glasses. While we 
are eating, the children come around and bid us each 
(eet night, and are taken off by a servant—their 
ittle rosy faces quite melancholy at the cruel word 
“bed- time.” 


The following is a very strange custom: 


HALF ACQUITTED. 

In the course of the day another peasant, with a 
downcast, sneaking look, entered the yard, and was 
taken up to the pastor’s study. We inquired of the 
ease. “ Ach!” said Dr. V., speaking German, ‘‘it is 
the oath-taking!” We looked surprised. ‘‘ You should 
know,” he added, ‘that sometimes people here are 
only half-condemned, or half-acquitted. For instance, 
if there be but one witness, or the testimony be doubt- 
ful in character, or for some other reason the judge 
is not satisfied, he half-acquits him That is, before 
the final sentence he sends him to his clergyman, and, 
after being instructed in the nature of an oath, he 
takes a most solemn oath that he is not guilty. If 
he refuses to receive the oath from his pastor, it is 
strong presumptive evidence in the mind of the judge 
that he is guilty. If he takes it, and is afterwards 

roved guilty, he is liable to greater punishment. I 

ve such persons sent to me constantly. This 
Bonder took the oath in a quibbling way, which I 
shall report to the judge.” 

“ But how do you account for such a custom ?” I 
asked. ‘“ What has the clergyman to do with the 
law ?” 

“It is entirely consistent,” he answered. ‘“ You 
ate to remember that with us the State and the 
Church are one. The judge and the pastor are both 
Officials in the same organisation. The sanctions of 





religion are to be applied to the courts of justice, as 
much as to the more immediate institutions of reli- 
gion.” 


Persons who desire to check intemperance 
without resorting to the extremity of prohibition, 
will read with interest this account of the results 
of Swedish legislation on the subject. 


INTEMPERANCE IN SWEDEN. 

We chanced, in the evening, to speak of the habits 
of the people with respect to drinking, and I heard 
the same report here as in other provinces of the won- 
Gerful improvement in the last five or ten years, A 
gentleman was present who had led the temperance 
Movement in Southern Sweden—Magister Strém— 
‘and who, against much obloquy, had at length in 
Kalmar carried out preventive measures against the 
evil-which has so cursed Sweden, His account of his 
efforts to awake public attention—the statistics—the 
Dumeration of calamities he was obliged to set forth— 
ery of fanatic and ultraist aroused against him— 
the insults, and almost imminent danger of losing his 
ness, for his reformatory measure—was very inte- 
resting. He was not a total-abstinence man, or for the 
Maine Law: his object was simply to limit the use 
and sale of the common cheap drinks which so in- 
evitably degrade the great masses of the people 
addicted to them. The method, as adopted in Kal- 
mar, has been entirely successful, and deserves con- 
tion by our reformers in America. The main 
feature is the making the drink too expensive for the 
Common peasants. This is done by allowing no one 
to sell liquors except the licensed dealers. These are 
taxed by the city—so much a Kanna (about 
quarts); and it is assumed that no seller has less 
eight hundred Kannor. Then no one is allowed 
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seem to me true, and must have taken its origin in 
superficial resemblances, andin another age. Thereis 


rent in all classes, the natural accompaniment of their 


giosity, not a poetic sadness, as in the Hungarian 
tempe 
the American, but a soberness as from a tendency of 
the mind to fasten on unseen and spiritual phenomena. 
This too being a matter more of feeling than of reflec- 
tion; for the nation does not at all impress you as do 
the Germans—as a people ogee’ or given to in- 
quiring into spiritual truths. 

of the Norwegian, though not to so great a degree. 
The Norwegian is a modern democrat by the side of 
the Swede, the old aristocrat; rough, ready, manly, 
intelligent, equal to any one, and accustomed to battle 
with the most stern powers of nature. The Swede is 
more refined, courteous, and gentle, with more of 
poetry and superstition clinging to him, but still with 
the old Norse power in him. 
Swede is to me the more interesting, though by no 
means the more valuable to the world. Both nations 
are essentially inclined to superstition. 


sketch of 


statue of Christ crucified, placed over the entrance to 
the chancel, with two little wooden boys holding a 
real hammer and whip and other instruments in 
their hands, intended to represent the Jews and their 
instruments of torture. The flat unpainted board- 
ceiling is decorated with most singular cherubic 
heads; and in one corner is a picture of some Bible 
scene, in which Jerusalem bore a strong resemblance 
to Bergen. 
paintings. At half-past eleven the other service 


ported wheat—so much was their own employed in 
distilling—now have enough to export. Crimes and 
distressed cases of poverty are of much less frequent 
occurrence. The lower classes of the city have a diffe- 
rent aspect. 

We take another pleasing picture of 

A SWEDISH HOME. 

From Dr. V.’s we posted on to the house of a gen- 
tleman of distinction, to whom I had been kindly 
recommended, whom I will call Mr. X. Of all the 
Swedish homes which I was permitted to visit, and 
whose hospitality I enjoyed, this made the most 
agreeable impression on me. A seat of repose, of 
refinement and culture, where the people seemed 
mated to the surroundings. Here rank and high 
position had not lessened the spirit of genial huma- 
nity, or cramped the activity of the intellect. A high- 
bred Swedish lady is, to my mind, the perfection of 
that kind. She has the settled air of one accustomed 
to deference, which sits so well on many of my 
country women, and something of their best culture ; 
she has the grace of the Frenchwoman, yet with a 
certain kind and sweet courtesy, and a repose, if not 
seriousness, of nature, which belong to neither the 
Americans nor French. Our ladies—and it is more 
true of the English—are not usually ind enough in 
their courtesies; a certain coldness, or reserve, or 
indifference, restraining them too much. The great 
peculiarity, it seems to me, in the manner of the 
Swedish lady of the higher classes, is this graceful 
and sweet kindness. I do not think the Swedish 
women are remarkable for beauty. The severe 
climate tells on the wealthy classes, and those of the 
lower are too much worked for preserving any deli- 
cacy of traits. The ladies have often the slight, 
fragile appearance of our American women, but nearly 
always a grace and ease of carriage, which quite make 
one forget the want in this regard. As I have re- 


began. The crowd of women who had been sitting 
on the grass outside began to enter and take their 
places—the young girls on little raised forms, in the 
aisles, of the height of a footstool, and the older 
women in the high-backed wooden seats. Each, as 
she entered her seat, kneeled to pray, and then shook 
hands with all near her, even the strangers. It struck 
me as a beautiful token of their simple faith, and of 
this, the festival of their religion—worship first, and 
then social feeling. The body of the church was 
speedily crowded with gaily-dressed women, and I 
certainly never saw a prettier and more healthy col- 
lection of women’s faces. All ruddy, round, with 
genuine good expressions, and some with the most 
finely-cut features. What might be called the Nor- 
man type was the prominent—slighly acquiline nose, 
well-cut nostril, clear blue eye and light hair, the 
forehead generally not high, but well formed. There 
were some very common faces, but richly sun-browned 
and healthy. As I stood by one of the curiously- 
twisted columns of a gallery, and looked through the 
entrance into the space before the altar, it seemed for 
amoment like some scene on the stage—the clergy- 
man behind, in his long black gown and stiff ruff, 
and before him, continually passing, without our 
seeing where they went or whence they came, a suc- 
cession of the most picturesque figures—first, an old 
woman, in a white triangular head-tire, reaching a 
foot each side, with blue dress; then one in black, 
with red bodice, and white scarf; then a maiden, 
with her own hair in two plaits, tied around her head, 
and a red band over, and in velvet and embroidered 
bodice, with red back : and soon, in the most singular 
variety. The galleries were filled with men, and 
many could find no place. The audience throughout 
was exceedingly attentive, and solemnly interested ; 

and the whole gave one a most cheering impression of at 
least the religious feeling of the country. The exer- 
cises began by the clergyman’s intoning a passage of 
Scripture, and uttering a short exhortation, after which 
he made the sign of the cross over the audience. Then 
a hymn was given out, the number of which had been 

already placed in large metallic letters on the walls. 

The singing was entirely congregational, and of the 

most screechy order, continuing through some thirty 

verses. After this the clergyman ascended the pulpit, 

and uttered a fervent prayer, apparently extempore, 

which was devoutly listened to; then a collect, the 

sermon, prayer and singing, and the people dispersed 

through the village—some to eat their meals on the 

grass; others to visit their friends, and the most to 

join little groups, where they were discussing the 

public events of the time, or arranging bargains for 

the week. 





FICTION. 





marked before, there is in manner and general bearing 


a distinct line between the women of the middle and 


the aristocratic classes. A common phrase about the 
Swedes, repeated in all descriptions of them, is that 
they are the “ French of the North.” It does not 


a tact and politeness with the most aristocratic classes 
which is somewhat French. They use the language 
also much, and in the last century were much imbued 
with French ideas. But the essential — of 
the Swedish nature is anything but French. They 
are a sober, serious people. The severe skies and 
dark forests of evergreen and their Teutonic blood 
have brought forth a solemn, almost superstitious 
temperament. There is much ardour and force appa- 


vigorous constitutions and sanguine habit of body. 
But with this always a certain seriousness or reli- 


rament, or an overstrained earnestness, as in 


he same thing is true 


1 confess of the two the 


In conclusion, we extract a singularly graphic 


A NORWEGIAN VILLAGE CHURCH. 
The prominent object in entering is an ugly wooden 


The chancel was filled with old rude 





Life and its Realities. By Grorctana Lapy 
Cuatrerton. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1857. 

Tne much-promising title which this novel bears, 

and the assertion in the dedication to the Duchess 

of Roxburghe, that it contains “sketches of 
human life and social morals,” give us a right to 
expect something more close to nature than 
the strange, melancholy but powerfully - drawn 
caricature, with which these pages are filled. 
All that we can say is that, if Lady Chatterton’s 
characters are natural, they never came within 
the sphere of our observation, and we sincerely 
trust they never will. In the innermost re- 
cesses of some gambling kell or tenth-rate club 
of London roués such a creature may exist as the 
miserable Augustus Derwent; but that such a 
debased ourang-outang should have the power to 
win and hold the heart of an innocent and lovely 
maiden like Lucy Lennox is a libel upon the 
purest and most angelic portion of humanity. 
The truth is, it is “the inevitable fate” doc- 
trine over again—that hateful principle which, 
originally stolen from the French romances, now 
poisons every love-tale that is written. You 
have a tall fellow with an aristocratic name, 
basilisk eyes, good whiskers, long legs, incalcu- 
lable debts, more sin and wickedness than is con- 
demned by the Decalogue, and, lo! he has only to 
gaze upon a good and pure woman for her to fall 
into his arms, with no better reason than be- 
cause she cannot help it. How long is this 
dangerous and most pernicious creed to be 
preached? how soon will our fiction-writers un- 
derstand that, by preaching it as they do, they 
are bringing about the very state of things which 
is to be deplored? For, as the matter stands now, 
no green and silly girl, fresh from school, and in 


all the innocence of her teens, looks upon a fellow 


whom she knows to be a scoundrel with that 
indefinite feeling which she mistakes for love, 
without finding in the last new novel of the day 
an ample excuse and an encouraging example for 
her fatal blunder. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that 
neither the plot nor the execution of this story 
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are destitute of either originality or power. The 
character of Augustus Derwent, if founded upon 
vicious principles, is well drawn and skilfully 
sustained throughout. His brother, Sir Lionel, 
is a villain of a coarser kind—a distinction which 
even the possession of the title does not render 
impossible. Lucy Lennox is a poor creature 
enough, in spite of all that we hear about her 
winning ways, angelic spirit, sylph-like form, 
and large dark eyes. She suffered herself to be 
taken by the whiskers of a gambler; she aban- 
doned him only for a time, and married the ex- 
cellent Mandeville in a fit of jealousy ; when 
Derwent returned, she broke her vows in thought, 
if not in fact; and Mandeville was scarce cold in 
his coffin when she gave up not only herself, but 
her children’s fortune, to the heartless, reckless 
gambler. 

One thing we cannot but admire—the boldness 
with which Lady Chatterton manages the mate- 
rials and events at her disposal. When she 
wishes to get rid of a personage she takes she 
simplest way in the world of doing it—she kills 
him, and kills him so effectually that he never 
(as with many novelists) makes a reappearance 
after years of mystery and adventure. Nor is 
she over particular about the fitness and proba- 
bility of these sacrifices; her heroes and heroines 
are offered up in heeatombs, and fall around thick 
and ripe like fruit in autumn. A whole family is 
disposed of in a week; people die off in the same 
room, and within five minutes of each other, of 
quite different disorders. Here is a suicide, there 
a case of drowning, there an attack of blood to 
the head, then a stroke of apoplexy—in short, 
almost every form of disease known to the Regis- 
trar-General is to be found here. 

In brief, we must take leave to warn Lady 
Chatterton that, though her book is readable and 
will be read, and although it betrays powers of 
fiction-writing of no mean order, it is a misnomer 
to call it Life and its Realities—call it rather 
Death and its Improbabilities. 








A Woman's Story. By Mrs. S.C. Hau. 3 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Ir is not always that popularity is a proof of 

merit. There are many modern novelists whose 





the attention of her readers, without going to 
blue books for subjects. We heartily commend 
her Woman’s Story to all our readers: it is a 
book to be placed in the hands of youth, for it is 
a right wholesome book. No person will read it 
without being better for it. 








Pictures of the Olden Time, as Showing the Fortunes 
of a Family of Pilgrims. By Epmunp H. 
Sears. London: E. T. Whitfield. 1857. 

TuesE are fictions founded upon fact. Mr. 

Sears states that having, in the course of some 

antiquarian researches, become possessed of facts 

which seemed to him to be of peculiar interest, 
he resolved to clothe the dry bones with flesh 
and make the skeletons live. The three stories 
of which the volume is composed shadow out the 
history of a family of pilgrims. The first of 
these, “The Exile,” is a tale of the sixteenth 
century, opening with the execution of Bishop 

Fisher upon Tower Hill, for denying the supre- 

macy of Henry VIII. The object of the story is, 

to represent the Reformation in an evil and hate- 
ful light; accusing the founders of the Anglican 

Church of those cruelties and successes which 

are commonly attributed to Roman Catholic 

zealots. The following sketch of “ bluff King 

Hal” isa fair sample of the spirit in which the 

volume has been conceived. 

The royal barge is nearing the bridge, and the 
crowd of gazers who are choking the street at Traitor’s 
Tower have their attention drawn away, and the sea 
of heads is instantly uncovered. And here, for the 
first time, the hero of our narrative gets sight of the 
“Supreme Head of the Church,” to whose features 
Holbein himself found it pretty hard to give a flat- 
tering touch. The ‘ Head of the Church” sits look- 
ing out upon the water, receiving with slight notice 
the homage from the boats that glide by. Passing 
through the draw, he logks up at the seven-days’ 
wonder which has kept the whole city astir for a week 


| or more, and on account of which the Privy Council 
| have once been summoned together. 


His dull, red, 
rheumy eye, his cheeks bloated and hanging, and 


| blotched with scrofula, reveal nothing of superstitious 


wonder, but enough of lust, beastliness, and gluttony 
to make one marvel how there could be so much room 


| for the demon where there was so much of the brute. 


Perhaps Mr. Sears prefers that other “ Head of 


works enjoy a large circulation, and are eagerly | the Church,” the chaste and pious Alexander the 
read by a wide circle of admirers, but whose | Sixth. But no! let us be just to this writer; his 
novels criticism cannot approve. Mrs. S. C. | principles are Puritanical and not Romanist, and 
Hall is one of the few who not only have popu- | in the excess of his zeal he sees nothing good in 
larity, but deserve it. The sternest moralist | anything which does not fit the creed of the 
can find nothing in her works for censure; the | pilgrim fathers of New England. 

severest critic sees nothing to condemn. Her | 
fictions are the productions of an artist, while | 
they serve the cause of religion and of virtue. A 
righteous purpose pervades them. They teach, not | 
by sermonising, but by the more effective lessons | The Modern Scottish Minstrel. 
ofexample. She has a large heart, and sympa-| burgh: Black. 

thises even with human weaknesses. A tone of | Here is another very pleasant volume of this 
tenderness pervades her writings, that goes at | interesting series of our Scotch songs. It is pre- 
once to the hearts of her readers, and in the | faced by a paper from the pen of Mr. James 
tracing of the sorrows of everyday life she has | Dodds, entitled “ Scottish Lyrics and Scottish 
no rival. The Woman’s Story is precisely the | Life,” written with vigour and eloquence— 
theme for her peculiar genius. It is the history although more appropriate to the second than to 
of two girls—one of them educated in a calm, | the first half of the title. The greater part of it, 
quiet, respectable home, a high-principled, honest, | indeed, is devoted to an animated panegyric on 
truth-telling girl; the other a brilliant, im- | James Duke of Roxburgh, who seems to have 
pulsive, imaginative creature, dwelling in a world | been a remarkable man, but who, although he 
of her own, and educated under the disadvan- | was a kind landlord, and friendly to the develop- 
tages of a weak father and a selfish mother. The | ment of “Scottish Life,” has little relation, so 
fortunes of these two opposite characters are | far as we can see, to “Scottish Lyrics,” Mr. 
intertwined throughout the novel, bringing them | Dodds, indeed, maintains that lyric joyousness is 
into strong contrast, and enabling the novelist | the chief characteristic of the Scottish people; 
to show how differently the same circumstances | that it has been the main inspiration of their 
will affect two minds of different constitution. | songs; and he introduces “Duke Jamie,” 
Both are plunged into divers afflictions and sub-| the beloved patriarch of Tweedside, because 
jected to severe trials, where they find no re- | he encouraged that joyousness in his tenants 
source but in one another, and thus does Helen | and domestics—a somewhat inconsequential 
exhibit the exalting and purifying effects of | link of connection. His sketch of the good 
friendship in her devotion to her cousin Florence. | Duke is beautifully written, and exceedingly 
A successful authoress first, she falls into| pleasing. But we are not ready to accept 
poverty; then she rises again by her own ener- | lyric joyousness as the principal trait of Scottish 
gies, and acquires wealth and position, but | character, or as the chief element in our national 
resigns them in obedience to the call of duty. | songs. The finest songs in the Scottish min- 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Min: Vol. V. Edin- 


The descriptions of rural life, of village gossip, of | 


seaside scenery, are singularly graphic, and there 
is a healthiness about the entire work contrast- 
ing pleasantly with the unwholesome atmosphere 
which infects too many of our recent novels, 
especially those which are now flooding the 
libraries, and which affect to describe and de- 
nounce political and social evils. That is the 


worst phase which fiction has yet assumed; and 
therefore we welcome the more cordially the 
example of a successful writer like Mrs. Hall, 
‘who avoids the temptation. She is content to 
tely on her own powers of invention to command 





strely are not joyous but pathetic, such as “ The 
Flowers of the Forest,” ‘“ Helen of Kirkconnell,” 
and “Auld Robin Gray.” There is much 
joyousness, indeed, in the Scottish character, 
and especially among the Borderers; but it breaks 
out only on rare occasions, and chiefly, we sus- 
pect, under the influence of physical excitement. 
The staple of the Scottish heart and character 
is grave, sombre, and thoughtful—a cast materi- 
ally increased by the ultra-Calvinistic creed of 
the country. The greater proportion of Scottish 
bards have been melancholy men, generally un- 
fortunate, sometimes suicides. Burns, with all 








his occasional glee, was at heart one of the most 
unhappy of human beings. Dunbar has been 
compared to Dante, at once in poetic power and 
in misery. Ferguson died in an asylum. 
Tannahill drowned himself in a ditch. Ro- 
bert Nicol died a mere youth, after a short, 
brave, but sad-hearted struggle. John Wright 
expired in an hospital. Picken, author of 
“ Donochthead,” was, according to Burns, a 
“poor unfortunate.” Pollock had much sarcastic 
humour, but was often gloomy, dejected, and 
irritable. Logan led a miserable life, and perished 
in his prime. Bruce died still more prematurely,. 
and his verses and some incidents in his life 
prove him to have been discontented with his. 
lot, and a singularly unhappy young man. 
Campbell had much of the temperament of Burns 
—was joyous in company, but restless, sleepless, 
and miserable in private. The three princi 
exceptions to this rule are Allan Ramsay, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Hogg; but the happiness, if it 
could be called so, of the first and the third 
seems to have flowed from that coarse sensualism 
which strangely coexisted in both with exquisite 
genius, and Scott’s latter days were very wre’ 

John Wilson seemed a sanguine and sunny 
spirit, who, by his mere gigantic motion, shook 
away dark thoughts “like dewdrops from the 
lion’s mane,” or like pine-husks that, falling on 
us in the woods, are tossed aside by simply 
going on; but those who knew him intimately 
knew that the “clouds returned after the 
rain,” and that he was, in his inmost core, 
anxious, uncertain, brooding, and unhappy ; and 
that, even as within the glorious tiara of rays. 
surrounding the sun there is said to be a black 
enormous mass unbenefited by the light around it, 
so under his genial splendours there lay a large 
gloomy something, which he never fully dis- 
closed, but which shaded his most riotous joys 
and mingled with many of his most glowing in- 
spirations. In fact, joyousness is more charac- 
teristic of the English than of the Scotch cha- 
racter. “Harvest Home” is kept as merrily 
every whit as the “ Kirn;” and if it be asked, 
why have the Scotch expressed their festal joy 
in strains so much superior to the Muse of the 
South ? the answer may lie not in the superior 
joyousness of the Scotch temperament, but in 
the reverse. A man who is rarely excited to joy 
—who, like Slender, is only “ merry once or 
twice” in his life—will be apt, like the said 
Slender, to express his mirth in song; while 
the habitually cheerful will see nothing in his 
emotions challenging any peculiar utterance ; 
and even though he were poetising his feelings, 
it is not likely that they would come from him 
with such freshness and power as from a melan- 
choly man (like Burns passing fatigued and 
outworn from the plough to a penny wedding 
and a bowl of punch) whom_ circumstances 
should surprise into an unwonted tide of jollity. 

Mr. Dodds draws a striking contrast between 
the past and the present age. He says: “There 
was the old patriarchy—the feeling undefinable 
to those who have not experienced the same state 
of life, as if gods walked upon earth—and with 
this patriarchal, overshadowing, protecting sway, 
derived from the old, there was blended the 
modern recognition of the rights and dignity of 
man—the humblest man—as an individual. 
Thrown as we all now are into the modern 
anarchy, hurly-burly, and caricaturism, when 
fathers are cold governors, and dukes are served 
solely for their wages and pickings, and the 
gentle look of respect and courtesy has been ex- 
changed for the puppy’s stare through a quizzing- 
glass—is it not not something to have lived in 
the more reverent primitive state, to have tasted 
its early vernal freshness, and basked in its sun- 
shine of loyal homage and beautiful and stately 
repose ?” 

Alt this is true and good; but we cannot so 
fully sympathise with what follows. “Past, 
present, and future—all are divine—all are parts 
of a celestial scheme—none to be scorncd—all to 
be loved and improved.” If this mean that all 
that is good and true in past, present, and future 
is divine—we grant it at once. But if this age 
has degenerated from the past, is its degene- 
racy too a part of a celestial scheme, and 
divine? Is God the author of our modern 
flunkeyism, fudge, and falsehood? Is there a 
revelation in the puppy’s quizzing-glass, any 
more than there was in Domitian’s bodkin for 
killing flies, or in the bootikins and thumbikins 
for torturing Mr. Dodd’s old friends, the Cove- 
nanters? This will never do, and would land us 
in the most deplorable Pantheism, or worship of 
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existence without regard to worth, meaning, or 
moral quality of any kind. Apart from this and 
a few other blunders, and from the irrelevance of 
nearly two thirds of the essay to the subject, 
it is very well written, and does great credit 
to its author’s taste, talents, Scottish feeling, 
andappreciation of the beauties of Scottish poetry. 


Mr. Dodds himself is a remarkable man. In his | 
youth he was an ardent Chartist agitator, and | good songs. 
In | Scott, and Burns, who unite in equal propor- 
tions the qualities of the songster and the poet. 

pound of lawyer and littérateur, retaining so | 


was sometimes called the Scottish Danton. 
his middle age he has sobered down into a com- 


much, however, of his early tendencies as to ap- 
rsometimes on the platform, advocating the 
allace Monument fund, and similar patriotic 
causes. He is said to be a speaker of rare fluency, 
energy, and eloquence. 





He is passionately fond | 


of Scotch ballads, and in knowledge of the graves | 


and haunts of the Covenanters is quite another | 


“Old Mortality.” We hope to hail him by-and- 
by in some independent literary enterprise, 
whether in prose or in verse. 

In reading the various lyrical pieces of which 
this volume is composed, we have been struck 
with one or two things which we may express in 
the shape of general reflections. We have 
noticed, in the first place, that this volume con- 
tains very few pieces of transcendent merit. 


All the songs and poems are tolerable, some are | 


good, few are any more. Probably the best 
thing in the volume is “Genius,” by Thomas 


Aird, which is really beautiful; but it is not a | 


Scottish song—it is an English poem. Next 
best are James Ballantyne’s sweet and popular 
lyrics, such as “Castles in the Air,” and Hugh 
Ainslie’s “Rover of Loch-Ryan.” This latter 
Piece we remember having heard read when a 
boy in 1828, and admiring it exceedingly. It is, 
perhaps, partly from this juvenile association 
that it still charms us. It appeared in the /din- 


burgh Literary Journal, but must be new to most | 


of our readers. 


The Rover of Lochryan he's gane 
Wi’ his merry men sae brave, 

Their hearts are o’ the steel, an’ a better keel 
Ne'er bowled o’er the back o' a wave. 


It’s no when the Joch lies dead in his trough, 
When naething disturbs it ava, 

But the rack and the ride o’ the restless tide, 
Or the splash o’ the gray sea-maw. 


It’s no when the yawl an’ the light skiffs crawl 
Owre the breast o’ the siller sea, 

That I look to the west for the bark I lo’e best, 
An’ the Rover that’s dear to me. 


But when that the clud lays its cheek to the flood, 
An’ the sea lays its shouther to the shore, 

When the win’ sings high, and the sea-whaups cry, 
As they rise frae the whitening roar, 

Tis then I look to the thickening rook, 
An’ watch by the midnight tide, 

I ken the wind brings my Rover hame, 
An’ the sea that he glories to ride. 

Oh merry he sits ‘mang his jovial crew, 
Wi’ the helm heft in his hand ; 

An’ he sings aloud to his boys in blue, 
As his ee’s upon Galloway's land. 

“ Unstent and slack each reef an’ tack, 
Gie her sail, boys, while it may set; 

She has roar’d through a heavier sea before, 
An’ she’ll roar through a heavier yet. 

When landsmen sleep, or wake an’ creep 
In the tempest’s angry moan, 

We dash through the drift, and sing to the lift 
O’ the wave that heaves us on.” 

This is genuine sea-poetry. The rest of Ains- 
lie’s songs are also good, although not quite 
equal to the above. Some of Alexander Mac 
Lagan’s songs, and one or two of William 
Anderson’s are much above mediocrity. But, 


on the whole, the poetry in this volume in in- | 


ferior to that in any of the rest of this fine series; 


| That 





his songs, although not so good as Ainslie’s or 
Ballantine’s, are superior to Miller’s, and con- 
siderably above the general average of the 
volume. We have often maintained that song- 
writing is more a knack than a gift, and that 
many excellent writers of songs are but in- 
different poets, while the converse also is often 
true, that many first-rate poets cannot indite 
It is only such giants as Schiller, 


Again, as to the prefatory matter, while it 
never sinks below mediocrity, it is often rather 
loose and slender in its composition. Some of 
the lives are exceedingly slight and unsatisfac- 
tory. <A stronger objection lies in an appearance 
of favouritism which we mark in the former as 
well as in this volume. Many, in reference to 
Vol. IV., thought the autobiography of a man 
comparatively so obscure as Henry Scott Riddell 
far too minute and protracted, in proportion, 


| moreover, to the size of the volume and to the 


merits of some of the other songsters, whose 
lives were meagre abridgments. So some may 
think that the name of F. Bennoch stands too 


prominently forward in Vol. V., although the | 


record of his life is not unreasonably long. That 
Mr. Bennoch is a munificent patron of letters 
Dr. Rogers maintains, and we do not deny it. 
he is a tolerable songster we have 
already granted; but he does not bulk so broadly 


in the eye of the literary world, as to be entitled | 


to lead off in a list where such names as William 
Jerdan, Thomas Aird, Robert Chambers, James 
Ballantine, and others were to follow. Had Dr. 
Rogers regarded only original genius, Aird un- 


| questionably should have been the first—had he 


taken simply age into account, the pas was due 
to Jerdan—had he looked to general popularity 
and literary influence, Robert Chambers deserved 
the head—and had he thought only of special 
song-writing power, James Ballantyne was the 
proper man. 

We have not time, nor indeed much inclina- 
tion to go over this catalogue of Scottish minori- 
ties, for so with five or six exceptions they are, 
seriatim, but shall instead pick out a few for more 
particular although rapid handling. 

Of William Jerdan, the venerable littérateur—so 


| long the conductor of the Literary Gazetie—we 


need not speak. He is still alive, enjoying a 
green old age, being seventy-five years old. 


Besides his connection with literature, his life has | 


| been distinguished by some remarkable incidents, 
| such as his having been the first to seize Belling- 
| ham, the murderer of Perceval, in the lobby of 


| 





and we suspect that, should another be issued, | 


there may be a still further falling off. 
way, we find the name of William Miller, and 
one of his songs is given; but we miss “* Wee 
Willy Winkie,” one of the most exquisite mor- 
ceaux in Scotch or in British poetry. Why is this? 

We are struck again with the unduly levelling 
effect exerted by the plan of this volume. Here 
meet, as if in the place of silen:e, all varieties of 
mind and intellectual stature, from the infant of 
a span long to the Titan, from an Alexander Mac- 
ansh to a Hugh Miller, from an Andrew Park toa 
Thomas Aird, from a Robert Hendry to a Robert 
Chambers. And, more mortifying still, the pro- 
auctions of the smaller are often equal or su- 
perior to those of the greater bards, and are 
generally more numerous besides, although this 
may be partly the work of the selector. Thus we 
have fifteen songs from Francis Bennoch, and only 
two from Hugh Miller; nine from Andrew Park, 
and one (“ Genius” not being, as aforesaid, a song) 
from Thomas Aird. And to do Bennoch justice, 


By the | 





the House of Commons. In 1852 he published 
his autobiography in four volumes—a work full 
of gossiping interest. Nor need we dilate on 
Aird and Chambers, so well is the noble author 
of the “ Devil’s Dream”—a feat of genius only 
inferior among poems of similar compass to 
Smart’s “ David” and Coleridge’s “ Rime of the 
Anciente Marinere”—now known in the poetic 
world; and so thoroughly has Chambers always 
been appreciated as an ingenious writer and an 
industrious editor. Hugh Miller, too, has recently, 
apart from his peculiar and extraordinary merits, 
been dragged by his own rash and frenzied hand 
into a glare of notoriety which it is better to try 
to abate than to increase. 
other names in this volume well deserving notice, 
and more than we have room for at present. Dr. 
Hetherington, of Edinburgh, is a mau of very con- 
siderable genius, and in his youth gave promise 
of a high place in poetry by the publication of | 
“Twelve Dramatic Sketches,” of a pastoral 
kind. Since 1836, however, he has been im- 
mersed in the labours of a clergyman, and 
latterly in the struggles of the Free Church, 
and his writings have been chiefly theological. | 
His “ Hour in the Mild Moonlight with Thee,” 
isa very sweet lyric. William Anderson, the | 
author of “ Landscape Lyrics,” has been a most 
indefatigable and praiseworthy worker in the 
literary vineyard, although his labours have not 
yet been so fully prized as they deserve. | 
He has written in periodicals, newspapers, | 
compilations, &c., probably more than any 
living Scotch author. His “ Wells of Weary,” | 
and “I’m naebody noo,” show him to be | 
possessed of a fine plaintive vein. Thomas 
Watson, originally a weaver in Arbroath, de- 
serves to be noticed for his perseverance under 
the difficulties of poverty, as well as for his powers. 
William Sinclair, a reporter in Stirling, indites 
some true and tender ditties. Miss Aird, of Kil- 
marnock, is a fine spirited writer, with a good | 
deal of true feeling and fancy in her poems. So | 


| fisher’s 


But there are several | 


| their design. 


| has Mrs. Jane Simpson, ouce highly popular as 
|the “Gertrude” of the defunct Edinburgh 
| Literary Journal. That, by the way, was a very 
| pleasant periodical—the Cximic of its day—and 
| abounded in interesting and varied papers, from 
| the pens of James Hogg, Thomas Aird, Henry 
G. Bell, and many other authors, most of whom 
were just imping their pinions for farther and 
more difficult flights. “Gertrude,” then a very 
young lady, of the name of Bell, was the laurea- 
tess of the journal, and wrote some pieces nearly 
as good as Miss Landon’s, and quite in the same 
style. She still, although now a matured matron, 
a wife, and mother, cherishes literary aspirations, 
and has on the anvil a work of a more ambitious 
| character than any of her former. 

The last three names we shall mention are 
those of Alexander MacLagan, Thomas Tod 
Stoddart, and James Ballantyne—all men very 
much above the average in genius. MacLagan, 
once a working plumber, has written a vaster 
number of good pieces than any living Scottish 
poet—if none transcendent. Yet what can, in 
their own way, be better than “ Jenny’s First 
Love-Letter” or “The Old Highland Boat ?” 
He is himself a clever, good-hearted, and inte- 
| resting person, and, as he is still in his prime, 
shall, we trust, live to write a hundred more. 
Lord Jeffrey entertained and expressed a very 
high opinion of MacLagan’s powers, and wa 
personally, a most generous patron of his. 

Thomas Tod Stoddart is as unlike all the 
others in this volume as a yew-tree is to a forest 
|of oaks and birches. His first production, 
| which appeared we think in 1831, bore the 

portentous title of “The Deathwake: a 

Necromaunt in Three Chimeras!” At that 

time he was a passionate admirer and imi- 

tator of Coleridge and Shelley in their most 
| mystic manner; and, had he pursued the 
charnel-house path he then had marked out 
for himself, had long ere this been forgotten. 

But there was another passion in his breast still 
| stronger, that for angling, and this, while it has 
been the death of ten thousand fish, has been the 
salvation. His works on angling in 
prose, and his songs on angling, are admirable; 
and so long as the line is thrown into the still or 
gently rippled river, and as the “lonely cheer” 
of the leaping fish is heard in the tarn, and 
the salmon clears the cataract, as if on wings 
woven out of its own spray, and the music of the 
“reel” mingles with the murmurs of the stream, 
and as the silent people inhabiting the river ex- 
press their agonies by the only method given to 
them—the flapping of their fins on the blood- 
slippery grass—so long shall Tom Stoddart, with 
Izaak Walton and cheerful Charley Cotton, be 
remembered. Known is he to every river in 
broad Scotland, and when we were a youth we 
heard of him having invaded the peaceful banks 
of our native Earn, and there slaying, like 
Saul, his thousands, although we never were 
fortunate enough to see the poetic fish-queller 
engaged in his trade. Besides his works on 
angling he is the author of a strange wild 
romance, entitled “Abel Massenger, or the 
Aeronaut,” a book full of the most extravagant 
incident, but in interest and power approaching 
the fictions of Godwin. 

The last name is James Ballantyne, whose 
“Castles in the Air,” “Creep before ye Gang,” 
&c., are exquisitely beautiful, and are sung 
everywhere in Scotland—in hall and in cot, in 
the winter drawing-room beaming with gas and 
female charms, and on the summer braeside, and 
amidst the light-and-shade-checquered autumn 
woods. 

Altogether—although after some deductions— 
we again commend this volume, as well as the 
entire. series, to the lovers of Scottish poetry. 

APOLLODORUS. 





Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. By Tuomas 
Percy. E‘ited by Roserr Aris WILLMOTT 
London: Routledge. 

A DOUBLE object has been sought by the publishers 

of this welcome volume: to produce a popular Percy 

at once beautiful and cheap, and so to revise it that 
the accumulated learning of our age might, be brought 
to illustrate the text, while the engraver should be 
called in aid to lend to it the beauty of his art. 
Messrs. Routledge have effectually accomplished 

Here is a handsome book, an ornament 

to any library, copiously adorned with engravings, 

exquisitely printed, and the text of Dr. Percy cor- 
rected, revised, and explained by Mr. Willmott, who 
has been assisted by the researches of Halliwell, 

Wright, Chappell, and Dr. Rimbanlt. Itis an accgs- 

sion to English literature. 
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A Summer Reverie, and other Poems. By WM. 
Tipp Matson. London: Bulman. s 
Etchings and Pearls. By Mrs. J. Cooxe WeEst- | 
Brook. Second Edition, enlarged. London: 
Judd and Glass. 
Music, the Voice of Harmony in Creation. Selected | 
and arranged by Mary Jane Estcourt. Lon- | 
don: Longman and Co. 
Gwendoline and Winfred. Yondon : Moxon. | 
The Pleasures of Home. By the Rev. J. T. Camer- | 





BELL, M.A. London: Saunders and Otley. 

Poetic Hours and Musing Moments. By Henry 
Ave.ixe. London: Hatchard. 

The Poetical Legends of the Channel Islands. By 
the Rev. W. Lancitey Porr, M.A. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 

Poems. By Lewis GIDiey. 
J. Parker. 

Mey Carols. By Avuprey DE Vere. London: | 
Longman and Co. | 

Tue author of the first book on our list, A | 
Summer Reverie, is (so he informs us) young, but 
his compositions show the experience and steadi- 
ness of mature years. There is nothing like un- 
certainty in the object of his ideas, or in his 
mode of expression. With such good antece- 
dents, Mr. Matson has only to decide on what for 
the future shall be the character of his muse. 
Here be has shown aptitude for many metrical 
forms, for the developement of many moods 
of mind. He has tried with some success 
the crabbed sonnet which Milton and Words- 
worth tamed and made manageable; and he 
has also trod in the path of Cowper's 
pious fervour. But in the perusal of this volume | 
we are convinced of one fact, namely, that Mr. | 
Matson’s muse is essentially lyrical. It is not | 
unlikely that Mr. Matson will differ from our 
judgment, in the same way as some eminent tra- 
gedians have believed themselves born to repre- | 
sent comedy, which they have only misrepre- | 
sented. Not only does a poet frequently mistake | 
the direction of his power, but he has often a/| 
tender partiality for some particular poem, com- | 
posed perhaps when his brain was in its weakest | 
condition, but when associations known only to | 
the author make the memory of that particular | 
poem sacred. We are willing to admit that there 
is an elevation of tone and pure religious senti- 
ment in such a poem as “The Night Season ;” 
but we could mention a score poets who, on the 
same theme, have written with larger meaning, 
and grander utterance. It is almost idle to say 
that a poet is always greatest in that particular 
walk in which the fewest of his brethren ap- 
proach him. Now, if we take another poem, 
* Little Mary,” we shall be able to show that it 
is a perfect lyric, that very few writers have 
egualled it in melody, or in fanciful conception. 
We shall conclude our brief remarks on this 
volume by giving the lyric entire, being assured 
it will delight our readers ; and at the same time 
we trust Mr. Matson will see that this is the 
truest utterance of his spirit, that he can do no 
better than follow the lyric inspiration—the path 
of beauty, which is evinced so plainly in 





London: J. H. and | 





LITTLE MARY. 
Little Mary. dream-eyed Mary, 
Mary with her mother dear 
Dwelt within a mountain cottage, 
By the banks of Windermere. 


Many a strange and subtle fancy 
Oft that little maid beguiled; 
Thonchts that are but seldom blended 
With the dreamings of the child. 
Yonthfal Age sat on her forehead, 
Ciustered round with many a curl; 
In her blue eves joyful sadness 
Floated. Dream-eyed little girl! 
Village people, as she passed them, 
All looked grave and shook the head; 
But the maiden smiled upon them, 
Went her way and wonderéd. 


The Old Wind, as oft he saw her, 
Kist her, played with each fair curl, 
Thought she was a mountain spirit, 
Not a litle wandering girl. 
But of all her happy rambles, 
That which mostly pleased the child, 
Was to roam to Stock Ghyll Water, 
And to list his music wild. 


On the air her song wonld tremble, 
Like an arrow’s silver stir: 

There she warbled to the torrent, 
And the torrent sang to her. 


Gazing at the gloom beneath her, 
She would stand upon the brink 
Of the dark abyss, and listen 
To the torrent’s voice and think. 


Oft her little heart would beat 
One—two—and three against her side; 
And she clapt her hands, and laught 





‘Ha, ha! Iam the torrent’s bride!" 





Listening then, the more intently, 
To the hoarse and rugged tone ; 
She wonld wonder, why the waters 
Ever thus k: pt rolling down ? 


So one summer morning dreaming, 
Heart wild beating 'gainst her side, 
Came the Spirit of the Waters, 
Kist her, claimed her for his bride. 


Nevermore within the cottage 
By the mere was seen the child; 
For the Torrent-Spirit took her 
In her own sweet dream beguiled. 
But at midnight, when the rolling 
Waters murmer wild and hoarse, 
Then they say two spirits wander 
‘Mong the rocks of Stock Ghyll Force. 
On the air a song comes trembling, 
Like a little streamlet’s stir; 
And she sings unto the torrent, 
And the torrent sings to her. 

Etchings and Pearls, by Mrs. J. Cooke West- 
brook, is a volume which comes with peculiar 
claims. There is no reviewer who could find the 
heart to treat it unkindly, even if, as a composi- 
tion, it had grave faults, which it has not. It is 
a loving tribute to the memory of a gifted lady, 
a generous memorial to the genius of the late 
Emma Tatham, the author of “ Pythagoras and 
other Poems.” In a review of those poems in our 
number for Dec. 15, 1855, we gave all the en- 
couragement we could to the gentle author. Her 
chaste fancy, her religious fervour, her appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, impressed us at the time, 
and we advised her to drink deep and deeper 
still uf the pure spring of Castalia. We expressed 
to her, in all sincerity, that we should “ watch 
her pilgrimage with interest.” Less than a year 
after this, if any one had said to us, “ Watchman, 
what of the night?” we should have replied: “The 
star we saw rising above the horizon and 
shedding light is vanished.” Emma Tatham died 


| while her great talents were just bursting into 


bloom; but she represented in her death, as she 
had by her life, the perfect picture of a Christian. 
It is therefore with great pleasure that we per- 
ceive Mrs. Westbrook’s tribute has reached a 
second edition; for, although it does not record 
the life of a great literary celebrity, yet it records 
the brief history of one whose sympathies were 
ever active, of one who promised to sustain the 
ennobling influence of poetry. Such a history is 


| not calculated to astonish ; but it is fitted to 


instruct, since it shows how much a pure con- 
science contributes to happiness. Mrs. West- 
brook has given us many of Miss Tatham’s poems 
which have not been before published, and which 
treat principally of domestic circumstances. 
They have merit undoubtedly, but they do not 
do justice to the genius of the author; but we 
accept them now after her death chiefly because 
they give us an insight into her beautiful life. 
Music, the Voice of Harmony in Creation, is 
simply a book of extracts, by Mary Jane Est- 
court. Our best poets aud prose writers have 
been searched in order to discover what they 
have said on the divine art of music. The result 
is a goodly-sized volume filled with the riches of 
many minds. The compiler has shown judicious 
taste in the selection, and those who may want 
an occasional quotation to illustrate the beauty 


| or the value of music will find this volume ex- 


ceedingly useful. 

It would, decidedly, be an easy task ifa re- 
viewer had merely to select the most meritorious 
poem in each volume which comes up for judg- 
ment; but he has to do more, he has to classify 
the books themselves, to see in what literary 
rank the author must be placed. If we were 
simply to express the different degrees of rank by 
numerals and place the name of each volume under 


a numeral, some of our friends who have con- | 


fidence in our judgment would be content; but 
an author likes, and perhaps he has a right, to 
know why his book takes a secondary, or even a 
lower, rank. It is, therefore, our plan never to 
condemn a book on a mere ipse dirit; but we 
endeavour to show in which limb the chronic 
weakness lies. But every reviewer knows that 
mediocre works tease him most, and most of all 
destroy his natural serenity. Such volumes as 
Gwendoline and Winfred (name unknown), The 
Pleasures of Home, by the Rev. J. ‘I’. Campbell, 
and Poetic Hours, by Henry Aveling, would have 
made brawny “Christopher” uncertain what to 
say of them that should be interesting. Itisa 
species of Irishism to say that the worst of 
it is, those three books are not bad. We know 
what to say of a bad book—we may tear it into 
shreds, or laugh it into scorn; not so of these 
which commit no sin against poetic propriety, 
which are respectably finished, but neither 
striking in matter nor manner. They belong to 
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that class which are sure not to arouse excite- 
ment, and are equally sure not to cause disap- 
pointment. 

Asa volume, The Poetical Legends of the Channel 
Islands has a more decided character ; but then it 
is decidedly inferior. It is a question whether 
the verse chosen is sufficiently flexible—we think 
not—for the rapid and familiar utterance which 
should develope legendary story ; but there is no 
question as to the irregularity and inartistic 
action of the author’s muse. Time and tune are 
accessaries to true poetic invention, and cannot be 
overlooked in any case, nor in these legends parti- 
cularly, without marring the effect of the whole 
fabric. 

The next book on our list, Poems, by Lewis 
Gidley, lays claim and is entitled to more regard. 
It has some poetic pith, whether considered in 
its ideal character, or in style of composition. 
The poet’s muse, like the kaleidoscope, shows 
that beauty has manifold forms, and his deep love 
of nature spices and sweetens the activity of his 
thoughts. It is a book considerably above the 
average. 

We must also make honourable mention of 
May Carols, by Aubrey de Vere, a volume which 
contains a strong but peculiar religious tone. It 
contains some Papistical tenets, which may not 
be peculiarly grateful to Protestant ears; but, so 
far as mere poetic expression goes, no one can 
deny that the author exhibits fine musical quali- 
ties. We have here to decide on the nature of 
poetry, not on the value of religious notions, and 
we must say that we rarely see the display of a 
more luminous fancy among our second class 
poets, than we have now before us. Our readers 
may judge by the following example, which, on 
the whole, is perhaps a little too Tennysonian. 

ADOLESCENTULZ AMAVERUNT TE NIMIS. 


* Behold! the wintry rains are past; 
The airs of midnight hurt no more: 
The young maids love thee. Come at last: 
Thou lingerest at the garden-door. 


* Blow over all the garden; blow, 
Thou wind that breathest of the south, 
Through all the alleys winding low, 
With dewy wing and honeyed mouth. 


“But wheresoe’er thou wanderest, shape 
Thy music ever to one Name: 
Thou too, clear stream, to cave and cape 
Be sure thou whisper of the same. 


“ By every isle and bower of musk 

Thy crystal clasps, as on it curls, 

We charge thee, breathe it to the dusk ; 
We charge thee, grave it in thy pearls.” 

The stream obeyed. That Name he bore 
Far out above the moon-lit tide. 

The breeze obeyed. He breathed it o'er 
The unforgetting pines; and died. 

















The Fairy Family: a Series of Ballads and Metrical 
Tales, illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. 
London: Longman and Co. 

Ir was a happy thought to set the fairies to music. 
A better theme for a poet there could not be than the 
fairy mythology of Europe. So thought the writer 
of these ballads, who is hidden behind a veil, trusting 
only to his work for such favour as impartial criticism 
may award to it. We can say without hesitation 
that itis worthy. Dividing the fairies into families 
of the woods and groves, the fields and meadows, the 
hills and caves, the hearths and homesteads, the seas 
and rivers, some legends of each are selected and 
narrated in verse. The poetry in which they are thus 
clothed is more than respectable; in parts it is of a 
very high class. Necessarily, being ballads and nar- 
ratives, their merits could not be shown by extracts ; 
for they do not lie in isolated passages so much as in 
the completeness and spirit of the whole. It is a book 
to be commended to every household—just the book 
for a prize or a present. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Addresses delivered on different public occasions by 
His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, President 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. Published by the 
Society of Arts. London: Belland Daldy. 1857. 

WE must decline to take this handsome drawing- 

room-table volume for the text of a disquisition 

upon the Prince Consort’s true position as regards 
the people of this country, and as regards 
the patronage which he is sometimes alleged to 
extend towards science and the fine arts. Were 
we to examine into this matter too curiously, we 
are afraid that the result of inquiry would be 
altogether unfavourable to those who wish to 
perceive in the husband of the Queen a Maecenas 
of the arts and a supreme patron of science. We 
might find it necessary to examine, by the rules 
of strict evidence, the astonishing asseveration 
(repeated in this work) that. the original concep- 
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tion of the Great Exhibition of 1851 was entirely 
due to the Prince; we might have to gauge his 
pretension to the patronage of the Fine, Arts by 
the fact that there are few more unwelcome cus- 
tomers in the studio of an artist than His Royal 
Highnes; and we might deem it right to test the 
princely liberality of his conduct by a revival of 
the old story about the pavilion in Buckingham 
Palace, which the curions reader may refresh his 
mind about by a reference to Gilchrist’s “ Life of 
Etty.” This, however, seems neither the time 
nor the place to enter too minutely into such a 
topic; and therefore we are content to regard this 
collection of orations strictly and solely in a lite- 
rary point of view, and to test how far it is 
deserving of that high place which the special 
act of publication on the part of that eminent 
body, the Society of Arts, appears to claim for it. 
When Lord Ashburton, the Vice-President of 
the Society of Arts, made the post-prandial 
speech from whence the suggestion to publish 
Prince Albert’s speeches was adopted, he asserted 
that his Royal Highness has “assigned to science 
and high art its due place in the hierarchy of 
society ; he has encouraged our scientific and 
artistic institutions; but, above all, he has 
adopted that course which among Englishmen is 
of most avail—he has attended our public meetings, 
and has in his own person appealed to us to 
reform ourselves.” This sentence contains so 
much of stern and bitter truth, that we are sur- 
prised it did not open the eyes of the Society of 
Arts to the real nature of the act which they 
committed when they published these speeches. 
What Prince Albert has really and truly done 
consists principally in this, that “he has attended 
our public meetings.” Other men have conceived 
and matured ideas, and have been content to leave 
the glory of carrying them into effect to that 
which “among Englishmen is of most avail ”— 
namely, a titled man. It has often struck us, 
when we have seen grave and mature men 
enact the frivolities of ceremony, that we should 
like for one moment to realise the exact condition 
of their minds whilst engaged in the business. 
What does the Lord Chamberlain think of him- 
self whilst he is walking backwards before the 
Queen ? What is the exact state of a Master 
of Chancery’s mind as he is being conducted up 
the lobby of the House of Commons with “a 
message from the Lords”? What may be the 
honest opinion of himself which a Lord Mayor en- 
tertains in his secret heart, as he rumbles through 
the streets in his crazy gilt-gingerbread coach, 
with Mr. Sword and Mr. Mace sitting bodkin across 
the windows, and the very policeman in the 
streets grinning at the absurdity of the spect*cle? 
Just in like manner should we like to have an 
idea of what the sensible and cultivated members 
of the Society of Arts thought of themselves when 
they permitted it to go forth to the world that 
Prince Albert had originated the Great Exhibi- 
tion, and when they listened to the speech of the 
2ist of March 1850, in which he referred to that 
scheme as “a suggestion which I had thrown 
out.” But qui facit per alium facit per se; if the 
Prince conceived not the idea, some one else 
did for him ; and if the Prince composed not 
these speeches, which are here printed with such 
pomp of margin, thick paper, and gilt edges, at 
least they were written for him by one whose 
acknowledged compositions are never likely 
to attain such external distinctions. One 
thing is clear—the gentleman at Marlborough 
House must do something for the very 
large sums of money which they receive from the 
nation, and we are glad to know that they are 
even so well employed as in building up the 
scientific reputation of a worthy and generous 
rince. If that splendid specimen of the Circum- 
ocution system applied to the arts does really 
cost more in proportion than the British Museum, 
let us at least remember with gratitude that by 
its organisation it has blessed us with a Prince 
of such extraordinary powers as to be able to 
“assign to science and high art its due place in 
the hierarchy of society.” Without stopping to 
inquire whether the singular possessive pronoun 
refers to science or high art, or whether, in the 
zeal of eulogy, Lord Ashburton has not evinced 
some slight contempt for the rules of grammar, 
let us reverently remember that until the dawn 
of this Augustan age neither science nor high art 
ever had any place in the country at all. What 
though Newton laboured and gained the worship 
of the world; what though the discoveries of 
Black, Davy, Priestley, Hooke, &c., placed Eng- 
land at the head of chemical science; what though 


we have been enabled to select out of the fifty-eight 


of ordinary compliments and allusions to the 
private sentiments of the Queen. Independently 
of these enanciations (which we defy any one to 
controvert), we find, in other portions of the 
speeches, an expression of the regret with which 
the Prince had refused the honour of becoming a 
Fishmonger or a Goldsmith, until the rival com- 
panies, “waiving some of their statutes,” both 
consented to initiate him into their arts. 
where we are told of the lively satisfaction with 
which he contemplated the honour then conferred 
upon him by electing him “a Freeman of the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company.” There is one ora- 
tion which we miss in this collection, and we do 
not understand why it was omitted. 


greaves, Crompton, and many other great and 


mechanical and engineering discovery; what 
though Reynolds and Gainsborough had lived 


honoured men had made her the fountain-head of 


| speeches ever delivered by the Prince Consort in 
this country, and it had at least this distinctive 
merit, besides those which form the collection, 
that it was undoubtedly original. We refer, of 


and created a school, and died without a ray of | course, to the ever-memorable speech at the 


court favour; what are all these things beside the 
noble andinspiring recollection that Messrs. Dilke 
and Cole, and afew others, borrowed the notion from 
France that a great bazaar should be got toge- 
ther, and that the Prince Consort himself con- 
sented to father and adopt the foundling. Then, 
again, why should we deem it necessary to re- 
collect that even the Society of Arts itself is not 
exactly the foster-mother of Science and Art in 
this country—that we are accustomed to look up 
to two Societies of great reputation, namely, the 
Royal Society and the Royal Academy of Arts, 
as having supreme rule in these matters? These 
societies depend very little upon princely 
patronage, and very much upon the native and 
inherent genius of the country. Without them, 
we might have very little Art, and no Science at 
all; and with them alone, we might get on very 
much as we do at present. 
we were invariably to apply facts to all our 
pleasant little fictions, there would be little 
in the world worth living for. So let the golden 
dream go on, and far be it from us to awake the 
sleepers. It costs the nation a few thousands of 
pounds annually; but, if the Prince and his 
friends are really persuaded that all art and 
science in England depends upon them, the 
money is very well laid out. 


The handsome quarto volume which contains 
these speeches consists of more than two hundred 
pages of type, of which about one quarter are 
occupied by the speeches of the Prince ; the rest 
being filled with introductory notes upon the 
various occasions which drew forth the speeches, 
and in some cases with lists of the guests who 
had the happiness to be present. There are 
eighteen speeches reported, not one of which 
occupies more than six pages, and several of 
which fill exactly one. 
gathered that the speeches of Prince Albert 
occupy indeed but avery small portion of the 
work ; but, just as many a small book is worth a 
hundred large ones, as Bacon’s “ Essays” and 
Luther’s “ Table-talk” afford better reading than 
many more voluminous productions, so do these 
speeches contain priceless gems of thought, texts 
upon which to form sermons pregnant with in- 
struction. For the benefit of such of our readers 
as may wish to test the justice of this eulogy 
before venturing upon the speeches themselves, 
we subjoin some of the profoundest and most 
epigrammatic passages, as we have marked them 
in the margin. 


God has created Man imperfect, and left him with 
many wants, as it were to stimulate each to indi- 
vidual exertion, and to make all feel that it is only 
by united exertions and combined action that these 
imperfections can be supplied. 

Agriculture, which once was the main pursuit of 
this, as of every other nation, holds even now, not- 


manufactures, a fundamental position in the realm. 
Science discovers the laws of power, motion, and 
transformation: industry applies them to the raw 
matter which the earth yields us in abundance, but 
which becomes valuable only by knowledge. 

The constitution of Sir Robert Peel's mind was 
peculiarly that of a statesman, and of an English 
statesman. 

I have since my first arrival in this country never 
once missed visiting the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, and have always derived the greatest plea- 
sure and instruction from these visits. 

William IIL, the greatest sovereign this country 
has to boast of. 


These are the principal plums of wisdom which 


small pages of large type which are covered by 
Prince Albert’s speeches, and from amid a mass 


Else- 


It was, 


What of that ? If | 


From this it will be | 


withstanding the development of commerce and | 


Trinity House, in which the Prince gravely 
| assured the people of this country that their re- 
| presentative system was “ upon its trial.” As 

the old woman said, who had been interupting a 
| plagiarist preacher, and had been replied to by 
| an expletive, “ That was his own !” 

This is the sort of work which the Society of 
| Arts has solemnly added to the literature of the 
| country as a classic. 








The Irish Sketch Book (1842) forms the last addition 
to the cheap series of Mr. Thackeray’s works, now 
being published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The 

volume is a very presentable one, and all our readers 
| know how readable are its sketches, how humorous but 
real its illustrations. The author warns his readers, 
| however, that the book describes Ireland of fifteen 


| years ago. 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tue Journal of Sacred Literature for July, edited by 
Dr. Burgess, abounds in learning. The first article is 
on Apocalyptic literature, which has lately filled so 
large a space in theological controversy. No. 2 of 
“ Egyptian Dynasties” is an extraordinary proof 
of the progress made in deciphering the hiero- 
glyphics on the tombs. And very ingenious is 
the paper on “ Brande’s Assyrian Inscriptions,” and 
the mode of deciphering them. 

Edinburgh New Philesophical Journal. Vol. VI. 
No. I.—The July number of this important periodical 
contains many valuable and interesting papers; 
among them we may mention one by Dr. H Cc. 
Lombard, ‘‘On Mountain Climates, considered in a 
medical point of view ;” “ Notes on the Food of some 
Fresh-water Fishes, more particularly the Vandace 
and Trout,” by N. Baird, M.D., F.L.S.; “On the 
Occultation of Rivers,” by Professor T. S. Traill, 
M.D.; ‘* Onthe Distribution of Rain in the Temperate 
Latitudes of North America,” by L. Blodget, U.S. ; 
‘On the Composition of the Phosphate of Lime ex- 
isting in Sea-water,” and ‘‘ On the Composition of the 
so-called Guanos of the Atlantic Islands,” by Aug. 
A. Hayes, Assayer to State of Massachusetts; and 
‘On Insect Vision and Blind Insects,” by Andrew 
Murray, Edinburgh. The volume is enriched by 
notices of the proceedings of the leading scientific 
societies of Edinburgh, and there is also a summary 
of general scientific intelligence. 























LucuLLus TURNED CritTic.—A reviewer in the 
| Atheneum introduces some observations upon Mr. 
| Ruskin’s new work on drawing, in the following 
| manner:—‘' Just fresh from watching the pleasant 
green reflections of the shredded lettuce in our salad- 
vow], and contrasting them with the sunset light of 
the claret shadows on the white damask, we feel pre- 
pared to pass from this agreeable mode of study to 
the severer lessons Mr. Ruskin would teach us.” 
Whence it may be inferred that the fortunate con- 
| tributors to our cotemporary dine late, drink claret, 
| use damask napery, and indulge in “ pleasant green 
reflections.” Lucky dogs! 

WHITEHALL.— Whitehall, it may be well to remind 
| our readers, extends from Scotland-yard down to 
Canon-row, and from the Thames to St. James Park. 
| It was originally known as York-house, and belonged 
| to Cardinal Wolsey, and was first called Whitehall 
| when King Henry VIII. took possession of it :— 

You 
Must no more call it York-place—that is past ; 
For, since the Cardinal fell, that title's lost: 
‘Tis now the King’s, and called White-hal). 
King Henry VIII, Act iv. s. 1. 
The King’s Palace was seven years in building. There 
was a public way through it, with two gates, one of 
which was built under the direction of Holbein, at the 
north end of King’s-street. This gate was taken 
down in 1759. Among his other works, Henry con- 
structed a cockpit close by this gate: the gate, in- 
deed, came to be called “ Cockpit-gate.” This cock- 
pit, after various changes, settled down into “ The 
Treasury.” Godolphin, Lord High Treasurer in the 
reign of Queen Anne, sat three or four times a week 
“ at the Cock-pit.” Mr. Timbs, in his “ Curiosities,’ 
says the phrase— Given at the Cock-pit, at West- 
minster,” was in use within his recollection. It oc- 
cupied nearly the site of the Whitehall front of the 
Treasury—the Board of Trade-office, first put into 
architectural shape by Soane, and then, as our readers 
know, made to take its present appearance by Sir 
Charles Barry. Whitehall Palace, after previous 
mishaps, was finally destroyed by fire January the 
4th, 1697-8. The old Banqueting-house had beer 
burnt down in 1619; the present Banqueting-house 





was commenced by Inigo Jones in that same year 
and was finished in 1622, at the cost, according to 
Mr. Cunningham, of 14,9402 4s. 1d. The Admiralty 
was commenced in 1723. Thomas Ripley was the 
architect and Thomas Churchill the Baila 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
A name for a tale, a title-page for a book, are 
two among the difficulties of authorship. The 
tale may be well told, and the book well written; 
but there must be a preliminary inducement to 
listen to the one or to read the other. The 
inducement resides in the title-page. To write 
a winning title-page is an art per se, requir- 
ing a special gift. This gift does not always 
belong to the talented. A dull fellow may 
write a very dull book, and he announces it by 
such an attractive name, that incontinently we 
give it an audience. We receive the book into 
our parlour as readily as people who are fond of 
titles admit the stranger who writes “ Count,” or 
“Baron,” or “ Lord,” upon his card, when they 
are “not at home” to plain “Mr.” The value of 
a good title-page is great, therefore. A man 
might positively be induced to read an entire 
“ Blue-book” in folio, or a volume of German 
metaphysics, under the temptations of a title- 
page. Of course, as already hinted, we are 
as often liable to be imposed upon by a 
spurious marquis in print as we are likely 
to have to entertain a genuine one; and 
sometimes, by one we cannot civilly bow out, 
we are seized by some button in the brain, and 
doomed to listen to much nonsense. We had an- 
nounced to us to the other day Madame Gil 
Blas, and, perusing her card, we read : Souvenirs 
et Aventures dune Femme de notre temps. It was 
enough to admit her without the name of Paul 
Féval, who certifies her respectability. We were 
anxious to know whether she had any features 
in common with the Monsieur Gil Blas of our 
early days. Certainly she rattles away very 
pleasantly in telling us the story of her birth and 
adventures, but is very inferior to her name- 
sake of Santillane, and is tiresome where she takes 
us, at a bound, from the kitchen of the “ Peli- 
can,’ 
the chateau of Meilhan, in La Vendée, to in- 
troduce us to the Carlist conspiracies of 1832. 
Never did we encounter such a thorough egotist, 
and one having a better opinion of herself. In 
three days the peasant girl of Lower Normandy, 
who could not spell her own name, discourses 
sagely on politics, is kissed by a count, and feasts 
at the table of a marquis. But Madame Gil 
Blas is a Frenchwoman. Before going farther, we 
warn the one who would peruse her story to 
furnish himself with a good dictionary of French 
conventional slang, to which he will have to 
make appeal at every other page of his reading. 

Monsieur Gil Blas was of decent birth. His 

father, to be sure, was a discharged soldier only, 
and his mother but a chamber-maid; but, then, 
he was honestly begotten into the world. Madame 
Gil Blas was a foundling. Her reputed father 
was a country attorney of Vire, and her mother 
a poor idiot of Saint-Lud, both in Lower Nor- 
mandy. The mother was the victiin of the father, 
and on the same morning when her child was 
found wrapped in a bundle of rags, at the door of 
a poor cottager, she was found drowned in the 
Rioux. This was an inauspicious beginning for 
the poor infant, who was named by those who 
found and in a fashion brought her up, 
Suzette. Until Simon Lotin, the cottager who 
took charge of her, was struck by paralysis and 
rendered incapable of motion, she was fairly 
treated; but afterwards she fell into the hands of 
his daughter, nicknamed La Loué, who evilly 
entreated her, giving her hard fare and harder 
blows, telling her on such occasions: “Thou 
wilt become Liote, like thy mother.” It was 
the business of Suzette, from the age of six 
to that of twelve, to go forth with a 
basket and shovel upon the highway, to 
gather the droppings of the cattle, at other times 
to tend a vicious cow. But La Loué (the she- 
wolf) found most profit in the foundling from 
the coppers she begged from passengers in the 
diligences that passed their door. On such ocea- 
sions Suzette had to run alongside the vehicle, 
singing out of breath the refrain of a begging 
song of Lower Normandy— 

Charitais, s‘i vons plait, 

Pour l'amon di bon Diais! 
Woe to the child, if on such occasions she did not 
bring back a sufficient sum of sous to La Loué. 
Madame Gil Blas does not at all fascinate us 
with peasant life in Lower Normandy. Suzette 


wherein she could not pay her score, to | 
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| had a great friend in Gustave, the brother of La 
| Loué. It was he who found her in the bundle of 
| rags, and it was he whointerceded with his father 
| to protect her. And here we have a pretty little 
| episode. Gustave and Suzette form a childish 
| love, have stolen meetings, and talk of marrying 
| when the one would be sixteen and the other 
| twenty. Eight years have to elapse before this 
| can be the case, and both hoard up little savings 
| in the mean while, to meet the grave expenses of 
the marriage state. All goes on pleasantly with 
| the young couple, until La Loué, who is as ugly 
| as sin and dirt can make her, forms a /iaison with 
the village attorney already alluded to. He 
promises her marriage, knowing that she has a 
little hoard. Believing in the promise, she ceases 
to be the same thrifty woman, and takes to 
| brandy-drinking. The lawyer robs her of the 
| balance of her hoard and forsakes her, when her 
| indignation is poured out on poor Suzette, who 
flies to Gustave for her life. The two set out the 
same night from Saint-Lud, to seek a livelihood 
elsewhere. Gustave, now eighteen, is an ex- 
pert saddler, and Suzette, who is twelve, has 
learned to plait whipthongs. We cannot follow 
them in all their wanderings and adventures, and 
must limit ourselves to introducing a few of the 
characters with whom they came in contact. 
After travelling all night, they arrived, the day 
after their flight, at a roadside public-house, 
called the Descente des maquignons, which was 
thronged with jockeys and cattle-dealers returning 
from a fair. They enter timidly, take their seats 
at the end of a long table, and after some delay 
procure food. Here the good “ Father Macé,” a 
soft-tongued, arrant old rogue, introduces himself 
to the innocent children, pretends to take an 
interest in their welfare, gives them a very bad 
account of the company round them, frightens 
them with details of the insecure state of the 
roads, and succeeds ultimately in swindling them 
out of their joint hoard of sixty francs, leaving 
them but three to pursue their journey with. 
The children are alarmed at some expressions 
which fall from the lips of Father Macé respecting 
the company they are in. Gustave inquires :— 


“Who are those people then?” Father Macé lowered 
his voice, pointing at the same time to the bag which 
held my sous. ‘“ As to speaking ill of any one, never! 
Every one has his own guise; ain’t it so? and it is 
best not to meddle in other people’s matters. . . . . 
These people are here and there, crumb and crust! 
There, look at them; ain’t itso? See Perrin Doutais, 
the big fellow grasping the handle of his whip—a 
Christian—but, I have heard say, it is not well to 
cross his path at nightfall in a by-place.” 
we both exclaimed at once. “ Hush! hush!” said 
Father Macé; ‘they are whispering; ain't it so? 
See lower down La Michonne, who is putting her 
nose in her plate. When she is in an inn with her 
gossip Pachu—the big one to the right—1 should not 
like to sleep alone, the key in the door.” ‘Possible !” 
said Gustave. For my part, fear took away my ap- 
petite. ‘Oh, by our Lady!” continued the brave 
man, “‘an idea of mine; ain'titso? . . . . The 
other woman, La Provans, I should like her income, 
bat I should not like her trade. Although, as to 
that, vou may listen to evil tongues.” ‘ What is her 
trade?” interrupted Gustave. ‘“ You will know that 
when your beard has grown, my good friend. We 
must not say everything before chicks; ain’t it so? 
Tenez ! Regard the devil-may-care Guillou, behind 
La Provans, one not of bad blood! For five-and 
twenty years he has been a maigrisseur. He has 
bought lumps of land. ss 

And thus good Father Macé continues to 
frighten the youngsters into the belief that they 
have gotten into aden of thieves. A maigrisseur 
isa noun not readily to be found in the French 
dictionary. The maigrisseur steals your horse, or 
buys him from one who has stolen him, diets and 
dyes him, and who often sells you back your pie- 
bald steed a black one, and your black one a brown 
one. The Pichu has a piebald, which cunning 
Maigrisseur Macé coloured adroitly with ochre 
and gave to the children as a security for the 
francs they had entrusted him with. A shower 
of rain exposed the fraud. The rogue, after 
terrifying them with respect to the company they 
found themselves in, next terrified them with 
respect to the state of the roads. On one, a week 
before, Pierre Danet and his wife had been 
strangled; on another poor Jean-Marie Coipeau 
had had his throat cut; on a third, the two 
Simonnots, father and son, had been found in a 
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pool, bleeding and dead. With three francs in 
their pockets, they find their way to Vassy, 
where they are introdueed by the terrible Pachu 
to his friend Bréjot, a saddier. Monsieur and 
Madame Bréjot make a laughable picture. 
Madame is for ever sweeping and dusting, keeps 
a clean house and a couple of cats. The boy and 
girl are set to work instantly after breakfast. 
They work to the satisfaction of Bréjot, and are 
to have a good dinner. The hour of dinner 
arrives. ‘Thin soup, with hard crusts of bread 
floating in it, forms the meal. An omelette, as 
second course, is promised ; but the cats have 
eaten the omelette, says Madame, as they de- 
voured the joint the day before. Gustave 
grumbles. “ Bah!” says Bréjot; “we shall sup 
all the better. Supper-time comes, and 
the fritters are burnt in the oven. “Bah!” 
says Bréjot ; “we shall breakfast all the 
better!” Morning comes, and the expected milk- 
soup does not make its appearance. The hot 
weather has soured the milk. “ Bah!” says 
the stoical saddler ; “ we shall dine all the better!” 
What with the cats, the weather, and the oven, 
the poor things are almost starved. They ex- 
pend their three francs on a penny bun or two 
daily, until their bank is exhausted. At the end 
of a fortnight Gustave asks what they are to have 
in the shape of wages? The Bréjots are as- 
tounded at their presumption. Have they not 
been sheltered, fed ? Have they not had soups, 
omelettes, fritters, and the pottrine de mouton aux 
carottes, bating the mischief done by cats, mice, 
the weather, and the oven ? Ungrateful wretches, 
without a name! A tumult is excited among 
the neighbours, and the children are driven from 
the town without a sous, without acrust. They 
proceed on an unknown way, dying of hunger ; 
are stopped by a gendarme, who, hearing their 
tale, presents Suzanne with a twenty-sous-piece 
of real silver; and after various adventures 
reach the “Pelican” at Viessois. The “ Peli- 
can” is the best inn of the town. They 
are hungry, and expect all their stomach wants to 
be gratified for their twenty-souspiece. Gus- 
tave is timid ; Suzanne enters boldly, scolds the 
servants, and gives her orders with all the dig- 
nity of a duchess. They have an omelette, soup, 
ragout, tripe, mouton aux carottes, hoequelle, 
noyau, coffee, eau-de-vie, and much more. They 
consume like a couple of famishing wolves, strong 
in the faith of the magical powers of their twenty- 
sous piece. Unable to eat more, Suzanne, ina 
loud tone, calls for the bill, casts down her piece 
of money, and demands the change. Boniface 
stands amazed. They had consumed twenty 
times the amount, and more. Suzette insists on 
having her change; the landlord insists on hav- 
ing the full amount of his charge. There are 
high words on both sides, greatly to the enter- 
tainment of disencumbered guests, when the 
entrance of the Marquis de Meilhan-Coispel 
puts an end to the controversy. A new set of 
people are now brought upon the stage—the 
Marquis, the Marchioness (his sister-in-law), the 
young Count de Meilhan, who takes an extraor- 
dinary fancy for Suzette, Iréne, the family 
governess, and several others—not forgetting the 
plump waitress of the ‘ Pelican,” Fanchette, 
who is admired (aside) by Gustave, and of w.om 
he snatches a kiss, much to the annoyance of 
Suzette. From this instant the latter and Fan- 
chette are sworn foes. Gustave and Suzette 
take leave of each other—jealousy and tears on 
both sides. The young Count de Meilhan is of 
the same age as Suzette, and he declares to his 
indulgent grand-parents that he must have a 
“crisis,” unless he is permitted to take Suzette 
along with him. “Crises” run in the family, in- 
duced by a quack, Dr. Pidoux, who had fastened 
himself, like a leech, on the marquisate family, 
and makes every member of it believe that he 
must have one whenever thwarted or vexed. 
The Marquis de Meilhan is rather an amusing 
character. He belongs to the old school of nobles, 
wears a perruque, knee-breeches and silk stock- 
ings, and uses hair-powder. He talks languidly, 
in a voice sometimes a tenor, sometimes a treble, 
and sounds the letter r something between an / 
and a v. He is passionately fond of canaries. 
“ Pauve méve!” he exclaims, when informed of 
the death of Frederic, the son of Celestine (all 





his canaries have names). 
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Do you wish to see Celestine ?” inquired Besancen, 
hislacquey. “ Inverity!” cried the Marquis. ‘ Poor 
Celestine! who can restore to you the infant you have 
lost?” The cage was brought; he approached it. 
Celestine began to peck at the finger-tip of her 
master, who began to imitate the song of the deceased 
canary to perfection. All the little birds in the cage 
entered intoa dance immediately. ‘‘ There is not a 
single one of them,” said the Marquis, with melan- 
choly, ‘‘ that flies like Frederic.” “Ah! let us be 
just towards the living,” replied Besancon ; 
“there is the King of Poland, who does not 
dance amiss.” “And Virgil too!” said Jus- 
tine. “And Don Carlos,” added Besancon 
The Marquis regarded them with a_ softened 
air. He then pronounced these remarkable words :— 
“Célestine n’a pas Vaih tviste. Je ne puis cvoive 
quelle ait mauvais coouh. Elle espeve peut-étve le 
vevoih un jouh dans un meilluh monde!” (‘‘Célestine 
has not an air of sadness. I cannot believe she has 
a bad heart. She hopes, perhaps, to see him again 
in a better world.”) He then added, taking Besancon 
aside, and without suspecting, assuredly, that there 
was anything comic in the recommendation: ‘ Try 
to obtain a promise from her, but with mildness, you 
understand, that she makes no more little ones!” 
Besancon promised to reason with Célestine. The 
hussey Justine was scarlet with the efforts she made 
to resist laughing. The Marquis signed an adieu, and 
the cage was taken away. 

There are many amusing scenes in which the 
kind-hearted Marquis takes a part. Gaston, the 
young Count, takes a great liking for the humble 
Suzette. It is intended by his relatives that he 
should be married, at proper age, to his cousin 
Lily, a pretty but delicate child; but he prefers 
Suzanne, no longer Suzette, who in consequence 
becomes the object of Lily’s jealousy. Gaston 
leads Suzanne into the gardens of Meilhan, 
where a scene or two is enacted. Madame Gil 
Blas says:— 

When we were under the hedges, he suddenly 
stopped. ‘I wish to tell you a secret,” he murmured. 
“ They have indeed forbidden me to ——.” “ Then,” 
interrupted I, ‘‘ I do not wish to hear it, Monsieur le 
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the only possibility of imdependent extension.” | live as tutor, and then as secretary ; but he failed 
We beg, therefore, to qualify a litthe what we | as both, chiefly through his own fault. In his. 
have said at the outset of our article respecting | distress he applied to the booksellers, but they 
attractive title-pages. gave him no encouragement. One day he met a 
A small periodical has existed for better than | friend—a young preacher, who was going to 
a twelvemonth in the Metropolis, hitherto unno- | Court. “ Well, Chamfort,” the latter cried; 
ticed, but which, we understand, is increasing in | “what have you got to say?” “E am ad- 
circulation—the Revue Anglo- Frangaise, edited by | dressing a sermon to my evil star.” “What, you 
M. de Feucqueville. We have perused several | make sermons, do you?”  “ Yes—listen:” 
| numbers, and have been both amused and in- | Chamfort immediately uttered a fervent address 
structed. The work includes a series of dis- | to his evil fortune. “How fortunate you are,” 
courses concerning the origin and progress of the | said the preacher; “ when I get into the pulpit 
languages of both France and England. We | I find nothing to say. Are you willing to make 
notice an elaborate and curious article, which has | my sermons ? I shall deliver them, for I have a 
been carried through several numbers, on the | good memory.” Chamfort was quite willing. A 
various forms of oaths in different countries; and | bargain was made. Sermons were to be furnished 
another tracing the meaning of the word | fora louis each; one sermon the week being re- 
“ humbug.” | quired. It was thus that Chamfort obtained his 
He | chief means of subsistence for about a year. 
If Chamfort addressed sermons to his evil star, 
FRANCE. he addressed none to his evil propensities. He 
(Euvres de Chamfort, précédées dune Etude sur sa | plunged into the filthiest stream of Parisian vice. 
Vie et son Esprit. Par Arsene HovssaYe. | He wrote verses, and his muses were courtesans. 
Paris. | It was when under such inspirations, and the 
| Wirn the exception of a poor comedy and some | Pressure of want, that he wrote a successful prize 
very trashy poems, this is a singularly readable | poem. On the 30th April 1764 was represented 
volume. Though neither a hero nor a man of | his comedy, entitled “La Jeune Indiemne,” in 
| genius, Chamfort had great and brilliant talents, | which, as was common then as a result of the 
| and there is enough both in his character and | Rousseau philosophy, civilisation and savage life 
: if he had never written | ate put in contrast. The piece was well received, 


| history to interest, even i ‘ . 4 . _— 
/a word. A doubter and a debauchee in early | aad both improved the author's social position 
But Chamfort’s dra- 


| life, Chamfort grew,into comparative earnestness, | and extended his renown. amfa ; 
| purity, and faith at the terrible voice of the | ™atic power did not rise above mediocrity, while 
| French Revolution. Many of his countrymen | 48suredly his poetical power fell far below it. 
| are disposed to pass a harsh judgment on him ; | Helvetius—one of France's noblest men, what- 
| but perhaps the worst thing that can be said | ever we may think of his philosophy —had 
| respecting him is, that he had a sharp tongue, | always with boundless generosity, but with equal 
| which he was never disposed to place under the delicacy, aided his literary brethren. With the 
slightest control. He who slashes all round | same generosity and the same delicacy, Madame 











makes many enemies without intending it, and | Helvetius, when left a widow, devoted her great 
| finds few merciful critics. Chamfort’s sympathy | wealth to the same objects. In her country- 
| with the people, and his indignation at that mass | house at Sevres, Chamfort was saved much 


Comte.” ‘“ Why do you say this to annoy me? [| of iniquity which the Revolution rose to sweep | thought for the morrow by having free quarters 


have begged thee to thee-and-thou me.” “I am 
here to obey you,” I began. “ Again!” he exclaimed, 
stamping his foot. All his blood mounted into his 
face. ‘ When you act so you frighten me,” I said 
quietly. He was immediately calmed, and his suf- 
fering countenance wore a smile. ‘Thou art not 
here to obey me, Suzanne,” he pronounced with 
sweetness, “thou art here to love me. Thee-thou 
me, I beg of thee. and call me Gaston.” | 


“Ah well, Gaston,” I replied laughing, ‘I shall | 


thee-thou thee.” 

At another halt Gaston began: 

“Then, you find that she who shall have the | 
gardens of Meilhan, will be very happy?” This had | 
struck him. ‘If thou art a good husband, Gaston, | 
and she loves thee.” ‘“ What she?” “ Thy wife.” | 
“ Wouldst thou not love me well then, Suzanne, if I 
were thy husband?” ‘‘It is Gustave who shall be | 
my husband,” I replied in a firm tone. He cast | 
down his eyes, and a shade of sadness spread over | 
his delicate features. ‘‘ Nevertheless he has per- | 
mitted thee to leave him!” he murmured, “and | 
then be has no chateau.” “By working he will gain 
one perhaps.” “Oh!” said he, with a shade of | 
disdain in his voice, ‘I see people here who have 
been working for a long time, and who have not vet | 
gained a chateau.” ‘Nevertheless, one has no need | 
of a chateau to be happy.” His large piercing eyes | 
were fixed upon me. ‘ True,” he replied; “I should | 
be happy with thee everywhere.” This conversation | 
vexed me. 

We have endeavoured to give the reader some | 
idea of the contents of M. Féval’s “ Madame Gil | 
Blas.” He is not a Le Sage, certainly, but he has | 
made a very entertaining book, notwithstanding | 
some improbabilities he introduces into it. 

A taking enough title is that given to a little 
work published last month in Breslau, by Lud- 
wig Reichel, Acht Gekeimnisse aus dem Orient 
(“ Eight Secrets from the East.”) The East, the | 
still mysterious East, and eight of its secrets! 
What are they? Who can resist rushing from 
the title-page to consult the body of the work? 
We expect to find, perhaps, some new tidings of | 
the philosopher’s stone, the elixir vite, the divi- 
ning rod, and the like. Better. The eight secrets 
from which Herr Reichel, “by his philosophical 
calculus would remove the veil” in his opinion, 
are absolute space, atoms, physical forms, organi- | 
sation, spiritual activity, consciousnesss, progres- 
sion, and the future. These are the subjects dis- 
cussed, with the view to prove that there may be 
some new thing under the sun. It is argued 
that in the domain of science in its forms there 
May be something new, but that in its essence 

can be nothing new. We do not presume 
to give an opinion respecting this work. We 
broke down at page 6, at the words “ Space is 
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| away, seem to have been sincere and strong. No during several seasons. 
| less sincere and strong was his hatred of the ; 
| monsters who drove the Revolution into such | Madame Helvetius. 


Other friends were no less bountiful than 
Chabanon—a feeble writer, 
bloody paths, defeating its noble objects and | but noted for qualities which made many love 
sullying its noble name. His wrath was no pre- | and esteem him who had not patience to read his 
phet’s wrath; it was hurled from no grand moral | books—liked Chamfort so much that he insisted 
eminence : but it had flashes of valiant truth, | on transfering to him a pension of twelve hundred 
even if mingled therewith the fires of baser pas- | francs a year which he himself had been re- 
sions. Sad and solemn enough was the close of | ceiving. Chamfort at first refused. Chabanon 
Chamfort’s career to atone for his many errors. | treated the refusal as an affront, and talked of 
If in prevailing frivolities and corruptions he had | fighting a duel with Chamfort if he persisted in 
shared too largely, he had bitter hours of repent- | it. Having to choose between taking his friend’s 
ance on a lingering and lonely deathbed; and on | purse or his life, Chamfort took the former. _ 
that deathbed rays of martyr-beanty shone, in| In 1774 Chamfort was the fortunate competitor 
contrast with the years of youth and manhood so | for a prize offered by the Academy for an Eloge 
deplorably wasted. de La Fontaine. Besides the glory, this victory 
Born at a village near Clermont in Auvergne | enriched Chamfort by four thousand francs. In 
in 1741, and an illegitimate child, Chamfort never | 1769 he had obtained the suffrages of the Academy 
knew who his father was. This seems only to | for an Eloge de Moliére. These two essays are 
have made him love his mother the more. He is | contained in the present volume. They are 
usually known in books of biography as Sebastien- | neither false nor fulsome, like most French works 
Roch-Nicolas Chamfort. His mother had chosen | of the same kind. The critical ability is con- 
to have him called Nicolas; but when he had | siderable, the treatment broad and vigorous, and 
finished his studies at college he wished to passas | the style admirable. 
M. de Chamfort in order the better to push his| What Sainte-Beuve calls Chamfort’s greatest 
way in the world. Once, in the presence of | literary effort, “ Mustapha et Zeangir,” a tragedy, 
Chamfort, the Duke de Créqui observed, that a | was represented at court in November 1776. 
man of talent is the equal of every one, and that | The critics condemned it, but it obtained for 
the name is unimportant; whereupon Chamfort | Chamfort the favour of the King and Queen. 
said, “You speak of the matter very much at |The Prince de Condé appointed the author 
your ease ; but, suppose that, instead of being | to an office the duties of which were not 
called the Duke de Créqui, you were called M. | very heavy; the salary was two thousand 
Criquet ; enter a room, and see whether the | francs a year. He had scarcely aceepted the 
effect is the same.” Before Chamfort was ad- | appointment when his love of free speech and 
mitted to the company of dukes, he and his | free action overcame his love of comfort. He 
mother had had a good deal to suffer. They | soon therefore resigned, without, however, quar- 
sought, in Paris, that asylum with the hope | relling with the Prince. One day Marie Antoi- 
of which large towns delude the unfortu- | nette said to Chamfdrt, “Do you know, Monsieur 
nate. At school and college Chamfort was | de Chamfort, that you have pleased everybody 
extremely diligent, gained fame, and carried off | at Versailles—I do not say on account of your wit, 
many prizes. His industry as a student he but in spite of your wit.” “The reason thereof 
seems, oddly enough, to have regretted, saying, | is very simple,” replied Chamfort; “I resign 
“ What I have learned I no longer know; the | myself to learn many things from people who are 
little I know I have divined.” When he was at | ignorant of them.” ; ; 
college the longing to travel seized him and two; Chamfort has somewhere said that he who is not 
of his companions. They resolved to journey | a misanthrope at forty has never had any real or 
round the globe. They had not, however, got | warm affection for his race, At forty Chamfort’s 





} farther than Cherbourg when it occurred to | own misanthropy was profound and unquestion- 


Chamfort and his two friends that, before at- | able. His arrival at that age was marked by two 
tempting to explore continents and seas, it would | events—his admission to the Academy and his 
be wise if they were to explore their own nature. | marriage. On entering the Academy he de- 

Notwithstanding a handsome person, and a /|livered a discourse, which was regarded as a 
reputation not only of scholarship but of wit, | masterpiece, though such things are usually felt 
Chamfort found his position on leaving college | by Englishmen to be frigid and foolish. He 
exceedingly painful and precarious. His mother | married a woman eight years older than himself, 
was dependent on his exertions. He tried to! but, like himself, a misanthrope. They rushed 
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from Paris to complete retirement in the country. 
Seeking complete retirement, they found com- 
plete happiness. But their bliss was of short 
duration. In six months Chamfort's wife died. 
This was not one of those fanciful calamities with 
which, in a morbid mood, he had often tortured 
himself. Staggering under the blow, he sought 
distraction by travelling in Holland. Con- 
solation, not travelling but time alone could 
bring. 

On his return, the Count de Vaudreuil pro- 
eured for him the title of Secretary to the Princess 
Elizabeth, and invited him to lodge in his man- 
sion. This mansion was one of the literary and 
political centres at Paris, Chamfort’s pungent, 
often picturesque, more rarely passionate speech, 
gave it halfits life. It was here that he met and 
became intimate with Mirabeau, over whom he 
had great influence, as Mirabeau himself confesses. 
Mirabeau spoke of Chamfort’s brain as electrical. 
it was something more than electrical in reference 
to Mirabeau himself. There were speeches of the 
great orator which had not merely been inspired 
but written by Chamfort. It is said that Talley- 
rand was similarly indebted to Chamfort’s elec- 
trical brain. 

Perhaps when the Revolution at last came it 
found no one so thoroughly disenchanted and 
desponding as Chamfort. He sought from it, 
and for a time he received from it, the madness 
of a fanatical sensation. Chamfort was always 
commonplace, except when bitter, and then he 
displayed striking originality. Every word he 
uttered after the Revolution began was a 
bitter word. It was observed by an enemy 
that Chamfort’s face, which in youth had been 
so beautiful, was first deformed by pleasure 
and then made hideous by ferocity. This would 
have been Byron’s history, who was as fortunate 
in dying young as Chamfort was unfortunate 
in living beyond forty. But if, like Byron, 
he had died at thirty-six, we should have re- 
membered him only by such paltry things 
as his “ Marchand de Smyrne.” And now we 
remember him as the thrower of fiery darts at 
quackeries of every kind. A man who, in 
savage sincerity, divided his friends into three 
classes—those who loved him, those who did not 
care at all about him, and those who detested 
him—was not likely to spare one political party 
more than another, though at the beginning of 
the Revolutionary fever he seemed toassociate only 
with the extreme parties. The scorching sentences 
which he rained on every side, sometimes burned 
down to the depths of eternal realities, and some- 
times were mere drops of vitriol, defacing, tortur- 
ing, destroying. When some one was opposing 
to him the judgment of the public on a work, 
“The public ! the public! how many fools does 
it require to make a public ?” he asked. Rivarol 
reminded him that he had formerly been the 
champion of the nobility as an intermediary be- 
tween the king and the people. “ Yes ; inter- 
mediary as the hunting dog is intermedi- 
ary between the huntsman and the hares,” 
was the crushing answer of Chamfort. Listen 
to what the Frenchman Chamfort has to say 
about Frenchmen. “ We are only French, and 
we wish to play the part of Romans. The cha- 
racter of the French is composed of the qualities 
of the monkey and of the hunting dog. The 
French people gambol like the monkey, but are 
as malignant as the monkey. Caressing and 
licking like the hunting dog the hand of the 
master who strikes and chains them, they bound 
with joy when let loose to go to the chase.” Who 
has ever spoken of the French with so much 
contempt or hatred as the French themselves? 
Who of the French has ever spoken of his 
countrymen with so much contempt or hatred as 
Chamfort here speaks? With not less fierce- 
ness did he curse their idols and their cants. 
Could aught more withering be breathed against 
the cant of fraternity than this? “ Be my brother, 
or I shall kill you.” If Chamfort wrote speeches 
for Mirabeau, he was never in the mood to deliver 
any himself. In public, as in private, he fired off 
epigrams. Once when he had ascended the 
tribune a woman shouted to him, “Tell us the 
truth.” “The truth? ‘The truth is that in 
France there are seven millions of men who ask 
alms, and twelve millions who are unable to give 
them alms. The truth is that Paris is a city of 


festivals and of pleasures, where four-fifths of the 
inhabitants die of grief in slavery.” 

A morbid mind, haunted by such terrible 
visions of France's misery and despair, must 
have deemed his own afflictions light in com- 
parison. 


The Revolution robbed Chamfort of 








——_——— 


his pensions, as it robbed so many more. Mar- 
montel was one of the sufferers. Calling one 
day, Chamfort found him mourning with tears 
his loss. ‘ Bratus-Marmontel, you weep?” “I 
weep for my children, who die of hunger.” Cham- 
fort took one of the children on his knee, and 
said: “Come, my little friend; at. some future 
period you will display virtues of which we are 
incapable. You will then weep for your father, 
on learning that he wept for you under the idea 
that you were destined to be less rich than him- 
self.” These fine phrases probably puzzled the 
child more than they convinced or consoled Mar- 
montel, 

Chamfort had been for a time secretary to the 
Club of the Jacobins. Roland, when minister, 
uppointed him to a more suitable office. Dividing 
the “ Bibliothéque Nationale” into two depart- 
ments, he conferred the direction of one of them 
on Chamfort. Ceasing to take any prominent 
part in politics from the moment the Girondists 
fell, Chamfort would probably have been undis- 
turbed in his situation if the Marat and Robes- 
pierre party had not punished more severely a 
cutting sarcasm than the most violent opposition. 
Chamfort spared not hissarcasmson that execrable 
party, and every sarcasm slashed to the bone. He 
was frequently warned by his friends to be more 
cautious. “Take care,” they said to him, “you 
have more than one title to the hatred of that 
furious party which detests discerning minds, and 
philosophers, and firm and elevated souls; for 
out of all these, no slaves can be made.” “I am 
not afraid,” he replied, ‘“‘have I not always 
mingled in the first rank of the Republican 
phalanx ? Have not I loudly professed my anti- 
pathy to kings, to nobles, to priests—in a word, to 
all the enemies of reason and of liberty? Was it 
not I who gave as watchword to our solders en- 


tering an enemy’s country— War to the mansions, | 
Nevertheless, on the | 


peace to the cottages.” 
denunciation of one of the inferior servants of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Tobiesen Duby, the 
order was given for Chamfort’s arrest, and he 
was conducted to prison. 


To Chamfort, a prison was gloomier than the 
grave. “Itis not life, it is not death,” he said: 
“such a middle mode of being is not for me. I 
must open my eyes on the sky or close them for 
ever in the tomb.” The middle mode of being 
which he so much loathed and dreaded for some 
brief instants ceased: he was again free. 
a second order was issued for arresting him. 


But | circumstances. 


M. Houssaye classes Chamfort with the writers 
of the Rochefoucauld school; but he differed 
from Rochefoucauld and his school in not being 
wholly heartless. Hence, while they deal in 
brilliant falsehoods, he seldom says anything 
which has not a germof truth. His maxims, 
with which a considerable part of this volume is 
filled, are as striking as Rochefoucauld’s ; but 
they do not give the same pain in the perusal. 
Chamfort had not, like Rochefoucauld, drawn all 
his experience from courts. He had been very 
poor and he had lived with the very poor. And 
he had thus seen in many an obscure spot much 
that was generous and beautiful. Nevertheless, 
maxims in the slightest degree tinged with misan- 
thropy inevitably destroy that health of soul 
which is still more indispensable than health of 
body. Without agreat faith in ourselves wecan have 
no'strength of soul; without a great faith in others 
we can have no health of soul. It is only when 
our health of soul superabounds that we should 
venture to hold commune with such maxims as 
those of Chamfort. The fallacy of these maxims 
is that we know the world better for being ac- 
quainted with its ugly aspects and dirty corners. 
Should we know London better from studying its 
sewerage and descending into its drains? To 
those of robust nature we recommend this book ; 
those of a morbid tendency we should strenuously 
dissuade from glancing even at one of its pages. 
Health is wisdom, and therefore Chamfort is no 
true sage. He sparkled and he flashed, but he 
kindled no holy flame. His works are as melan- 
choly as his life. To glitter in Parisian saloons as 
long as you have the spirits to glitter—and then, 
when your spirits tire, to write in disgust and 
contempt and ridicule of the people you have 
met there—is not noble in conduct nor wise in 
philosophy. Rochefoucauld and Chamfort have 
probably uttered nothing which was not true of 
persons and classes they had met. But, under 
|many humble roofs, how many heroic and 
| martyr virtues were all the while flourishing} 

| ATTICUS. 











(FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, July 27. 

| Since we last addressed you, France has suffered a 
| heavy loss. Béranger’s death has deprived her of 
| one of her very few poets, and—what she can perhaps 
| still less afford to spare—a sincere patriot and a truly 
| honest man. His death took place under peculiar 
For a long time his muse had been 
silent, and he has lived to see that the influence of 


When the police came to seize him, he fired a | poetry — especially of revolutionary poetry — soon 


pistol at his forehead. The ball destroyed his 
right eye, but did not reach his brain. He then 
tried to cut his throat, and, failing therein, he 
struck madly at himself everywhere. 
with blood, he fell exhausted; he had _ still 
strength left to dictate and to sign the following 


man rather than be forced back to prison. I de- 
clare that, if by violence the police should persist 
in dragging me thither, I have strength enough 
remaining to finish what I have begun. I ama 
free man, and am determined never to enter the 
prison alive.” It was alive, however, that he did 
enter it. A friend saw him immediately after. 
Chamfort’s head and neck were bound with 
bloody bandages; his pillow and his bedclothes 
were spotted with blood ; what was seen of his 
face was covered with it. He spoke in a half 
gay, half ironical manner: “ You see what it is 
to have a clumsy hand. I cannot succeed in 
anything, not even in killing myself.” Then, 
after narrating his various fruitless attempts at 
this, he continued, “ Finally, I remembered 
Seneca, and in honour of Seneca I wished to 
open my veins, But he was rich; he had every- 
thing he could wish for the accomplishment of 
his purposes, a nice warm bath, and other 
conveniences. As for me, I am a_ poor 
devil, and have nothing of all that. I 
gashed myself horribly, and here I am still. 
But I have the ball in my head, and that 
is the principal thing. A little sooner or a 
little later, that is the sum of the affair.’ He 
lingered on for some time in this horribly muti- 
lated state; and it is thought that but for a 
blunder of his medical attendant he would have 
recovered. He said to Sieyés, when expiring, 
“Ah, my friend, I am departing from this 
world where the heart must either break or 
grow hard as bronze!” He died on the 13th 
April 1794. Sieyés was among the few who ac- 
companied the poor worn disfigured body to the 
sepulchre. 

The biographical sketch prefixed to this volume 
is clearly but flippantly and ambitiously written. 


Streami + irri 
reaming | upon them—vperiit labor irritus! It may, however, 


| have been some consolation to him on his bed = a 
4 : paa-* ness to see the popularity of his name, the solicitude 
declaration : “I have wished to die like a free | PoP } \ 


passes away, when the object it aims at appears to 
have been attained. He has lived to witness the ease 
with which those whom he loved to lead have for- 
gotten the lesson of liberty he endeavoured to impress 


which his danger excited among all classes, and the 
genuine feeling which was evinced when it became 
known that all hope was at an end. No popular 
monarch ever excited such demonstrations of public 
mourning among his subjects as the humble poet, 
whose claim to their affection and respect was, that 
at an honr of national humiliation, when the glories 
of the Empire were expiated by the reign of those 
whom he well called “ les infiniments petits,” he had 
the boldness to celebrate the fallen hero, and protest 





| compelled to submit. 


against the shame to which the country had been 
His claim to their gratitude 
and affection was, in his own words, that, regardless 
of persecution, and notwithstanding dangers and ob- 


| stacles that would have deterred many a determined 


man, he taught them 
a pleurer sur la France, 
Au jour funeste ot l’aquilon terrible 
De nos lauriers detruisit vingt moissons. 


The claims of Béranger to this wide-spread popu- 
larity, you will, however, be surprised to hear, are 
questioned by a large minority, consisting of the Tar- 
tuffes, Mawworms, and their disciples, who, while in 
reality they abhor the impulse given to liberty by 
Béranger's poems, unable to cavil at the noble and 
spirited language of his patriotic hymns, fall foul of 
what they term the immorality of his lighter pieces. 
Thus, whilst on the one hand his admirers proudl 
point to his dauntless love of liberty, to his soul- 
stirring appeals to the patriotism of his country, to 
his independence, to his resolute bearing under suffer- 
ings and persecution, and hold him up as one of the 
brightest characters that illustrate the history of 
modern France, his thorough-paced detractors are a8 
sweeping in their condemnation as his admirers are 
enthusiastic in their praise. We class ourselves 
among the latter; but, at the same time, we cannot 
deny that there is some little foundation for their 
opinion that his contributions to the worst style of 
French literature, his calculated pandering to the 
worst instincts of the multitude, form an unfavourable 





side of his history, which the impartial biographer 
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should take into account. But Béranger knew his 
countrymen well ; and, even admitting (which 
is by no means our intention) that these stric- 
tures are true to the letter, it may be urged 
as an excuse that his nobler effusions would have 
found but few readers had they not been, as it were, 
smuggled into circulation between chansons of the 
same character as the people had been used to for 
ears. Moreover, gallantry, or, to use his own phrase, 
‘love and wine,” have ever been national weaknesses 
in France; and, had Béranger’s poems never offered 
up their tribute to Bacchus and Venus, he would 
hardly have deserved the title of the ‘ National 
Poet.” Moreover, this is assuredly not a fitting time 
to his errors against him, if, indeed, errors they 
be. e would take the liberty of recommending to 
his detractors to check their § oul-like propensities ; 
and, as indulgence and good feeling seem to be un- 
known to them, let them show a little better taste. 
While living, they did not spare poor Béranger attacks 
and inuendoes of the coarsest description. In presence 
of the solemn stillness of the grave, at least, 


Be every harsher thought suppressed, 
And sacred be the last long rest. 


In every sense of the word was Béranger indeed the 
national poet. Whatever means he may haveemployed, 
he fully succeeded in getting exclusive possession of 
the people’sear. His songs were on every lip. They 
were warbled in the salon, amid flowers and soft music; 
~ formed the lullaby by which the peasant mother 
atilled her babe to sleep; they were sung in riotous 
chorus round the cabaret table; they were howled in 
the streets, amid the whistling of shot, the booming 
of cannon, and the roar of civil war. The raciness, 
the wit, the hatred of priestcraft and kingcraft which 
his songs breathed, made them, as it were, the ex- 
pression of the popular feeling; and, with the excep- 
tion of the great man of whom, in his adversity, he 
became the poet, never was there popularity so 
fervid and so universal as that of Pierre-Jean de 
Béranger. 

Béranger’s songs may be divided into political, 
philosophic, and amorous—all written with a fixed 
unity of | one poms steadily carried out, and unceas- 
ingly tending to the same end. Like all true poetry, 

ranger’s ‘“‘chansons” are essentially suggestive ; 
they make men think, and therefore are the greatest 
possible enemies to despotism that fetters the expres- 
sion of thought. On the structure, style, and history 
of his poetry, it were, in our opinion, impertinent to 
write one line, after the complete, graphic, and highly 
characteristic sketch he has given of it in the preface 
to the large edition of his works. Your readers, who 
may possibly not have the volume before them, will 
thank us for subjoining the following extracts :— 


Poetic dreams of the most ambitious order cradled my 
youth, There is scarcely a lofty form of composition I did 
not attempt... Eager to fill a career, and make a name, at 
twenty, uneducated, ignorant even of Latin, I conceived the 
idea of penetrating the genius of our language and the 
secrets of its style. The noblest encouragement was afforded 
me. Will it be believed that all these dreams and all these 
aspirations have vanished into nothingness, and that, in re- 
viewing the little I have accomplished, I should feel inclined 
to exaggerate its value? I find my consolation in the con- 
vietion that, as a poet, my life has not been useless, A 
man was wanting to speak to the people in the lan- 
guage they love and they understand, and to create 
imitators to follow in his footsteps. I have been 
that man. But it may be said, “Libetty and the 
Country could very easily have dispensed with your assist- 
ance.” Liberty and the Country are not such grand ladies 
as is supposed; they do not regret the assistance of any- 
thing that is popular. It would, in my opinion, be unjust to 
pass judgment upon my songs, without taking into account 
the influence they may have had upon their readers. There 
are some moments when the sweetest music in a nation’s 
ear is the drum beating the pas de charge. After all, if it 
should seem that I greatly overrate the importance of my 
couplets, a veteran may surely be pardoned, on the eve of 
his retirement into private life, for attempting to swell out 
his term of service. My wounds, too, are hardly mentioned. 
Moreover, the reward which I claim will not swell the esti- 
matesby a single centime. As a chansonnier, I must be 
permitted to reply to a criticism which has often been 
urged against me. I have been charged with perverting the 
nature of la chanson, by imparting to it a loftier tone than 
Collé, Panard and Desaugiers. It would ill become me to deny 
it, for to this I am chiefly indebted for my success. Besides, 
I should remark that a chanson, like every other style 
of poetical composition, has a language of its own, and 
is, therefore, capable of assuming the most opposite 
tones, The chanson, which has been defined as the expres- 
sion of popular sentiments, should be lifted up to the highest 
of those expressions of joy and sorrow which triumphs or 
disasters produce upon the multitude. Love and wine, 
therefore, could scarcely any longer supply more than the 
framework for the ideas which had taken possession of the 
mind of a people which the Revolution had lifted to the 
sublime; and it was not merely with cuckold husbands, and 
rapacious lawyers, and ‘“*Charon's bark,” that the honour 
was to be won of being sung by our artisans and soldiers at 
the tables of guinguettes. But even this success was not suf- 
ficient ; it was necessary that this new form of the expres- 
sion of the popular opinion should make good its way into 
the salons, there also to gain ground for those opinions. 
Hence an additional necessity for improving the style and 
Poetry of the chanson. It is not I alone who have written 
all the songs which have appeared during the last fifteen or 
sixteen years [this was written in 1854). Search the recueils 

chansons, and you will see that itis in the gravest style 
that the people wish to be addressed on the subject of their 
torrows and of their hopes. 


Nothing can be more perfect than this programme, 
Any one, however, who knows anything of Béran- 
ger’s songs, will see how little he has adhered to it. 








To use his own figurative language, if love and wine 
be only the framework for the ideas of liberty, patri- 
otism, and civic virtues he wished to inculcate, the 
dimensions of the frame greatly exceed those of the 
picture. But there are in this said frame such 
exquisite details of carving, such extraordi- 
nary freaks of the fancy, such abundant hu- 
mour, and such flowing wit, that people like us, 
who are not straight-laced, plead guilty to a par- 
oe | for Lisette and other of his heroines, whose 
décolleté costume and excessive laisser aller scan- 
dalise our modern Tartuffes. Moral these songs 
assuredly are not; but, compared with our classical 
acquaintances, Pyrrha, Delia, Lesbia, and, above all, 
that loquacious young woman immortalised by Aris- 
tophanes, “ Lysistrata,” Mme. Gregoire herself is a 
saint. An eminent lawyer, M. de Marchangy, who 
took a prominent part in the prosecution of the poet, 
said of his so-called licentious poems that “ elles 
peuvent ravir &@ la jeune fille sa pudeur; & |’épouse 
sa chasteté conjugale.” This is not the case. 
Béranger is not, in fact, a young lady’s book; but 
the modesty of the virgin and the chastity of the 
spouse that could be affected by them must, as an 
able critic has observed of them, ‘* be of a very com- 
bustible character, approaching very lcose to the 
spontaneous.” 

Béranger was born in Paris on the 19th of August 
1780, at the house of his maternal grandfather, a poor 
tailor. He is supposed, in his pretty little song of 
“ Le Tailleur et la Fée,” to allude to his own early 
history. fis father appears to have been a strolling 
player, and the de which he prefixed to his name 
would seem to indicate an aristocratic origin. But 
the son fiercely repudiates it :> ~~" 

Hé quoi! J'apprends que l'on critique 

Le “ De” qui précéde mon nom. 
Etcs-vous de noblesse antique? 

Moi noble? Oh! vraiment, Messieurs, non. 
Non, d’ aucune chevalerie 

Je n’ai le brevet sur vélin; 
Je ne sais qu'aimer ma patrie; 

Je suis vilain et trés-vilain | 

His early youth does not offer any point of great 
interest. He was not one of those infant prodigies, 
who wither in the blossom without having borne 
fruit. He tells us, however, of his poetic tendencies 
having been kindly looked upon and encouraged by 
the various masters that employed him. At about 
twenty he came to Paris, and determined to trust to 
literature as a means of livelihood. The beginnings 
were hard, and he experienced the hardships of the 
craft of authorship on an empty stomach. His first 
essays were in the theatrical line. He wrote a 
comedy, ‘* Les Hermaphrodites,” but it met with no 
success ; and, with a candour rare in literary men, 
he tells us it was deservedly so. An attempt at 
epic poetry met with no better fate. The clouds 
which gathered round his dawning genius were still 
to be removed, and he had the good sense to be aware 
that he had not yet found his vein. At length, after 
three years’ hard struggle with fortune, he bethought 
himself of seeking a patron. He put his poems into 
an envelope and sent them by post to Lucien Bona- 
parte, the brother of the,rirst Consul. Whatresponse 
it met with we will leave him to describe: 

My letter I well recollect, worthy only of a youthful head, 
filled with republican notions, bore the impress of pride, 
wounded by the very necessity of seeking a protector. Poor, 
unknown, and already so often disappointed, I did not pre- 
sume to calculate on the success of a step in which I was 
altogether unsupported. After the lapse of three days, to 
my inexpressible joy, M. Lucien sent for me, inquired into 
my circumstances, spoke to me as a brother poet (Lucien 
wrote himself), and lavished upon me encouragement and 
advice. Unfortunately, he was obliged toleave France, and 
I was already beginning to fancy I had been forgotten, when 
T received a Jetter from him, dated Rome, directing me to 
receive his salary as member of the Institute. I have reli- 
giously preserved this letter. Never was a service conferred 
with such encouraging grace. 


Nevertheless, though the aid of Lucien gave him a 
powerful lift, he was yet very poor, and for weeks 
subsisted upon nothing but a mixture of flour and 
water, usually given to children. At length, solely 
through the spontaneous kindness of M. Arnault, he 
received the appointment of copying-clerk at one of 
the public offices. The income was small, but the 
duties were light; and many of his most joyous effu- 
sions were penned upon the thick official paper. 
Time passed away, however; Napoleon fell, and the 
Bourbons returned. He confined himself for a long 
time to chansons of a gay and amatory cast; but, 
when assured of the ear of the public, he struck out 
in a bolder and loftier vein. At the dinner-table of 
Etienne he first produced the “Dieu des Bonnes 
yens ;” and soon after, about the close of 1815, the 
first collection of his songs was published. It at once 
brought the author into notice; but, not being poli- 
tical, it was not until his second publication, in 1821, 
that he was brought before the law courts. He was 
on that occasion defended by Dupin the elder, but 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and 500f. 
fine. In 1828 he was again prosecuted, and, notwith- 
standing the powerful exertions of M. Barthe, his 
counsel, he was sentenced to nine months’ imprison- 
ment and 10,000f. fine. Instead of crushing him, the 
rigorous course pursued towards him by the Govern- 
ment exalted him into a victim of political perse- 
cution. Presents of money, fruit, game, costly furni- 
ture, poured into the gool ; and to be allowed to sub- 





scribe to pay his fine was esteemed as an honour by 
those whose feelings and whose hatred he had ex- 
pressed with a power only equalled by its truth. 

But it is time to conclude. It has not been my 
intention to offer an obituary nutice of poor Béranger, 
still less to attempt a criticism of his poems. Deem- 
ing that some of your readers would like to renew 
their acquaintance with the glorious old bard, we 
have condensed a few of the particulars about him, 
which his recent death has vividly brought back to 
every mind in France. At the same time we could 
not let the opportunity escape of paying a last tribute 
of respect and admiration to one in whom, not France 
alone, but all lovers of true poesy, 

Mourn genius high, and thought profound, 
And wit that loved to play, not wound, 
And feelings keen and fancy’s glow— 
They sleep with him that sleeps below. 

Among the minor ills of life one of the most pro- 
voking is the feeling of mortification and disgust which 
a man of high moral principle, stainless character, and 
extraordinary abilities, cannot but feel, upon finding 
himself patronisingly approved of by a person of 
ambiguous character, morally obtuse, and whose 
great object in life has always been success, no matter 
by what means. We have not the pleasure of M. 
Guizot’s acquaintance; but it is not difficult to imagine 
what his sentiments must have been on finding him- 
self extolled to the skies by M. Granier de Cassagnac. 
We have all heard of the story of the ass’s kick to 
the dying lion. But, hard as this insult must have 
been, the mortification would have been far greater 
had the long-eared animal condoled with him, and 
proffered a friendly shake of the paw. In his book, 
which we have already introduced to the notice of 
your readers, M. de Cassagnac is so good as to de- 
liver to M. Guizot a certificate that, ‘as the servant 
of a dynasty which was at once beset by” what he 
calls “ the perils of its origin and the difficulties of the 
task before it, he displayed the wisdom of a states- 
man and the devotedness of a good citizen.” 

Further, alluding to M. Guizot’s eloquence, M. de 
Cassagnac pours forth a muddy and oily stream of 
complimentary platitudes, which he winds up b 
expressing his (M. de Cassagnac’s) opinion that M. 
Guizot’s speeches were “those pages of bronze for 
which the present is an audience and the future a 
judge.” 

The same cause which will enable M. Guizot to 
bear with becoming meekness the honour of M. de 
Casaagnac’s approbation will afford some consolation 
to M. Thiers, who has the migfortune to be in M. de 
Cassagnac’s bad books. He is described as personi- 
fying the “sensuality of power,” whatever that may 
mean. He is further condemned in the following 
epigrammatic style: 

The Danton of a pacific régime, he is clever in small things, 
and cannot comprehend great ones. As a historian he has 
misunderstood Napoleon the First; as a statesman he has 
not understood Napoleon the Third. Not being convinced 
that the first empire was necessary, he never believed in the 
possibility of the second. His speeches are unprincipled, 
and, like his political conduct, full of contradictions. 

M. Thiers, however, is chiefly obnoxious to M. de 
Cassagnac from his happening to have written a his- 
tory of the Revolution and the Empire, which happens 
to have been more successful than M. de Cassagnac’s 
work on the same subjects. 

There are no new books, save on theology, out just 
now, and I must plead guilty to not having read 
them. But to such of your readers as are French 
scholars I recommend a new paper—bi-monthly. It 
is edited by About, the author of ‘ Tolla” and the 
“Mariages de Paris,” and is clever, witty, and 
amusing; while it avoids the extremes of Alexandre- 
Dumas-iness and Paul-de-Kock-ism, which charac- 
terise the generality of the French non-political press. 

The horrible heats of the last month have proved 
equally beneficial to the crops and disastrous to the 
various theatres. No less than seven of these estab- 
lishments have succeeded in obtaining the authori- 
sation of the Government to close their doors until 
cooler breezes and the autumnal rains drive the public 
back to their old haunts. The others remain open, 
probably acting under the extraordinary halluci- 
nation that there are people in Paris so rash as to 
tun the risk of suffocation by consenting to pen 
themselves up for five or six hours at a time in a hot, 
steamy inclosure, redolent of impure smells. They 
find out, however, that the public are not such fools 
as managers take them for. Martyrs to our duty, 
last week our courage got the better of our prudence, 
and we actually were betrayed as far as the Porte St. 
Martin by the tempting coolness of the playbill, 
which announced the Chevaliers des Brouillards. 
Judge of our intense disappointment when we found 
that the hero of the play was no other than our very 
old acquaintance, Jack Sheppard. The novel of Mr. 
Ainsworth and the Newgate Calendar appear to be 
the sources from which the author has derived the 
elements of a melodrama, than which we have sel- 
dom witnessed a duller. The title originates in 
numerous folds of green baize which darken the 
stage, and are intended to represent fog! There is 
also a view of the river Thames in a storm, in which 
the scene-painter has indulged in the most extra- 
ordinary freaks of imagination—in point of fact, he 
seems to have mistaken the river for some very tem- 
pestuous port of the ocean, and Thames wherries for 





three-deckers. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 

Professor Buckman “ On the Oolitic Rocks of Glou- 
cestershire and North Wilts,” after noticing the 
labours of previous workers, described the different 
deposits from the basement-beds, from the inferior 
oolite to the Portland oolite inclusive; differing from 
Dr. Wright’s views as to the association of the in- 
ferior oolite sands with the lias rather than with the 
oolite. Although some of the shells from the fossilife- 
rous beds accompanying these sands were peculiar, 
especially as regarded a few of the ammonites, which 
are sometimes liassic in their type, yet by far the 
greater portion of the fauna is characteristically 
oolite. The following are the geological charac- 
ters of the several members of the oolitic series :— 
1. The inferior oolite. 2. The fuller’s earth. 3. The 
great oolite, with the Stonesfield slate. 4. The 
Bradford clav. 5. The Forest marble. 6. The Corn- 
brash. 7. The Oxford clay and Kellowav rock. 
8. The coral rag. 9. The Kimmeridge clay. 10. The 
Portland oolite and Purbeck beds at Swindon. 

Some interesting chronological remarks on the river 
Wye, as deduced from geological data, are given in the 
late number of the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
by C. Richardson. The river runs across alluvial land 
from cliff to cliff in bends averaging a mile in length, 
in the Ross district, and exerts a wearing action, both 
upon the cliffs and the alluvial land. Now, wherever 
the river arrives at the cliff, a portion of it, certainly 
not exceeding 107 yards, on an average, is exposed 
and undergoing wear; this length of 107 yards is the 
result of careful measurement, and may be consider: d 
a constant quantity. In a survey of the Guy's Hos- 
pital estates, near Ross, made, in 1756. there is an 
old oak, known as the “‘ Ross oak.” This tree is at 
present 170 yards from the river bank; in 1756 it 
was only 118 yards. The river must, consequently, 
have made 52 yards in the century; or, supposing the 
whole extent of the land between the river and the 
tree to be made at the same rate, “ about 327 vears 
ago the river must have run close under the bank on 
which the old oak grows.” From a calculation of the 
concentric rings, this oak is supposed to be about 316 
years old, agreeing thus nearly with the time when 
the river flowed close to the bank where the tree now 
stands. Now, ifin 327 years the river bend makes | 
170 yards; supposing the same process to continue, 
it will take about 3384 years to reach the Wearend- 
bend. just a mile below: this period mav, therefore, be 
considered an epoch of the river. As regards the 
rate at which the cliffs are worn away, an example 
is shown at Wilton Bridge. This bridge was built 
257 years ago, upon a bed of rock exposed to the allter- 
nating action of the river and the atmosphere; during 
these 257 years about 33 inches of the surface have 
been worn away, or, at the rate of a yard in 2467 years. 
Now the cliffs have worn back 400 yards in all, which 
would give 400 2467 — 986,800 years; but, as only | 
107 yards out of 1209 are in wear at any one time, the 
time to wear a yard would be 2467 & "4° == 27,877 | 
years; or, forthe 400 yards, 400 X 27,877, or upwards 
of 11,150,000 years. 

In reference to the origin of the asteroid planets 
which have been discovered between Mars and 
Jupiter, Professor Alexander, of Albany, has advanced 
an opinion that originally there was but one planet 
between Mars and Jupiter, and that this, instead of 
being of the ordinary spheroidal form, had a shape | 
like that of a thin wafer, the equatorial diameter | 
being enormous in comparison with the polar. In | 
endeavouring to determine the equatorial diameter, two | 
independent results had been arrived at, viz. of 75,094 | 
miles and 63,846 miles, the polar diameter of necessity 
being small, as it was independent of the density. 
But with a density equal to that of the earth, it 
would only be from about 8} to 11} miles. The in- 
clination of the orbit of the original planet had been 
deduced from the position of the orbits of the recently- 
discovered asteroids, and found to be 4 deg. 20 min. 

_A singular assemblage of bones, now known as the 
Pikermi fossils, was found at the close of last year at 
the foot of Pentelicus, in Greece, on the south side, at 
a point where several streams unite. The collection 
is remarkable for the great variety of species it in- 
cludes. Of the nineteen species of extinct animals 
exhumed from this deposit thirteen are considered 
new. This mountain is only nine or ten miles long; 
its breadth about three miles; and its height not 
exceeding 3000 feet. The question now is, ‘‘ Were 
races so dissimilar denizens of the mountain at the 
same time? Did the giraffe, the horse, the ox, the 
goat, the antelope, the hog, dwell in company with 
the mastodon, the rhinoceros, the lion, the wolf, the 
hyena, and upon a single mountain of limited ex- 
tent? Does it not look rather like a group collected 
from different countries and different climates?” This 
is the conclusion to which Messrs. Lartet and Gaudry 
have arrived. They have been led to suppose, from 





| roum it had been ruled that Moham’rah belonged to 


| ritory, there were two points that required special notice. 


| far up the river; but century after century, as fresh 





peninsula so narrow as Greece, that the Greece of our | 
davs and its isles are only the débris of a vast Graco- 
Asiatic continent, now buried under the waves of the | 


Archipelago and the Mediterranean. That two great | 
lines of fracture. nearly at right angles to each other, | 
have shattered thi: continent, submerging portions of | 
it, and thus forcing the land animals to seek refuge | 
on the mountains; and “that those in or near the 
plains of Athens eseaped to Pentelicus, where, cooped 
up within a narrow space, they perished from insuf- 
ficiency of food, and their bones, exposed to the ele- 
ments, have been washed down by torrents and rains 
to the ravine of Pikermi.” 

At the Zoological Society Mr. Gould, who had re- 
cently returned from North America, where he had 
been for the purpose of studying the habits of the | 
species of Trochilus frequenting that portion of the | 
continent, detailed some of the results of his obser- 
vations. He arrived in America just prior to the 
period of migration of this bird from Mexico to the 
North, and had, therefore, ample opportunities of 
observing it in its natural state. Its actions were 
very peculiar. and quite different from those of all 
other birds, The flight is performed by a motion of 
the wings so rapid as to be almost imperceptible: | 
indeed, the muscular power of the bird, which was of | 
diminutive proportion, was verv great, as, indepen- 
dently of its rapid and sustained flight. it grasps the 
small twigs and flowers upon which it alights with 
the greatest tenacitv. The morning and evening are 
its most active periods, the middle of the dav being 
passed in a state of torpor. As many as fifty or 
sixty of these hirds may sometimes be seen on 
a single tree. When captured they soon become | 
tame, feeding from the hand or mouth within half 
an hour. One of these birds was caught and 
kept alive in a gauze bag for three davs, feeding 
freely during this time from a bottle filled with a syrup 
of sugar and water. Mr. Gould succeeded in bringing 
some living examples to England ; but, unfortunately, 
they did not long survive their arrival. Mr. Gould 
also exhibited a hichlv interesting snecies of Ceriornis 
found in the collection of Dr. Cabot, of Boston. 
For this new bird. forming the fourth species of the 
genus, the name of Ceriornis Cabo was proposed. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, at the last meeting of the | 





| Royal Geographical Society, gave some interesting 


particulars respecting Moham’rah, the scene of the 

last military exploit against the Persians. It bad 

heen a question whether this town was on Turkish or | 
Persian territory. Sir Henrv inclined to the former | 
opinion, from the fact of its being situated on the | 
Euphrates, and not on the Karun, the great Persian | 
river; and the physical law which was held to regu- 
late territorial distribution between Turkey and | 
Persia was that the countrv watered by the Euphrates | 
helonged to Turkey and the country watered by the | 
Karun belonged to Persia; but bv the treatv of Erze- | 


Persia, and thus it remained. With regard to this ter- 


First. the fact that the whole of the country at the 
mouth of the Euphrates was new. The great capitals 
of the country at the commencement of history were 


accretions of land occurred, so a fresh emporium was 
formed lower down the Euphrates, until, as at the 
present day, successive villages rose one after the 
other, as the sea receded and new lands were avail- 
able for cultivation. The other point was that this 
particular district of Moham’rah was, some 2000 years 
ago, the seat of a very famous Greek or quasi-Greek 
kingdom. Although the present village might not 
exactly occupy the site of the old capital, still the 
country dependant on it formed the kindom of Cha- 
racene, which was of much political importance in its 
day, and the Greek coins of which were still in great 
request among antiquarians. The climate was very 
unhealthy ; the cause was the marsh malaria, pro- 
duced by the decomposition of vegetable matters | 
under a burning sun, added to the great humidity of | 
the atmosphere in the immediate neighbourhood of | 
the sea. The heat also was very great, for during 
the hot season the thermometer rises to 130° in the 
shade. Opium and indigo were the principal products 
of the country; there were also grown in the 
adjacent districts, rice, cotton, madder, cherry-sticks, 
and gall-nuts. The country also produces mules, 
horses, and wool. 

The controversy relative to a standard forcoin would 
appear at last to be brought to some definite result. 
Much difference of opinion as to the unit bas hitherto 
existed ; but at a late influential meeting of the 
Society of Arts, convened for this express purpose, 
it was unanimously the opinion that the 1Z sterling 
should be the unit,’and the calculations be carried 
out in pounds, florins, cents, and mils. It is to be 
hoped that this expression will have some permanent 
effect upon this lately much-vexed question. And 
the standard of coin having been once determined, it 








the apparent improbability of so many and such 
gigantic animals having been found living on a 


is evident that one for weights and also one for mea- 





! sures will speedily follow. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE 
ART. 


Tue deeision of the judges appointed to award the 
premiums on the competition plans for the proposed 


| Government offices, at Westminster, has mere re- 


ference, we presume, to the relative merits of the 
designs exhibited; leaving the designs for the build- 
ings to be erected still to be considered. The ex- 
hibition, as an index of professional feeling, seems to 
indicate a reflex of the public regard for classical 
architecture; and we use the words of a contempo- 
rary in saying that, “above all the rest, the style 
which goes by the name of ‘ Anglo-Italian’ pre- 
dominates. The tendency to go back to pointed 
arches and florid embellishments is still exceptional ; 
and, if this exhibition is to be taken as an index of 
the general sentiment, we are, even now, more 
‘classical’ than medieval.” The combatants on 
either side are waxing warm, though the intem- 
perance is decidedly on the side of the Gothicists ; 
and that is no wonder, for the latter can look upon 
all occasions with Gothic eyes, while the other party 
only advocate classic design for non-ecclesiastical 
structures, and otherwise positively show a deeper ap- 
preciation of Gothic art than their opponents. 

An angry Goth, in the Builder, treats the Crrric's 
writer as a “penny-a-liner,” who has to get up his 
quantum of matter as a necessary means. But what 
of this? Why should the “ penny-a-liner” take up 
the classic advocacy, unless it be on the popular side, 
or with truth to his honest convictions? We may 
meet with arguments ‘‘not worth a copper;” but, if 
arguments be sound, or even reasonable, they are 
surely none the worse for having having had their 
penny payment. We trust, however, under the cir- 
cumstanees, to stand acquitted of immodesty, if we 
say that we have been honoured both by public and 
private acknowledgments of our respectability as 
architectural commentators. 

We have now before us two examples of late and 
more recent classic revivalism, that will serve, in a 


| measure, to show what we do and do not advance in 


support of our opinions. The Junior United Service 
Club, Regent-street, London (see Builder, 30th May 
1857), is a fair specimen of the palazzo style, now so 
largely cultivated by the followers of Barry—suffi- 
ciently illustrating that deviation from formality 
which gives pictorial effect to the whole, and indicates 


| a certain independence in the designer, however he 


may subject himself to general conventional law. He 
puts his doorway where it suits his plan, and his bay 
projection where his room of common assemblage re- 
quires it. He affects neither singularity nor irregular 
disposition; but introduces legitimate variety, not 
less to external effect than to internal convenience ; 
and the general result is one that will alike arrest the 
approval of thecriticand the admiration of the barba- 
rian. Such is the building under notice, from the 
design of Messrs. Nelson and Innes. 

The other classic example—classic without modi- 
fication—is the National Gallery at Edinburgh, by 
the late W. H. Playfair (see Builder for 6th June 
1857.) Hereis a piece of coldly-correct Greek archi- 
tecture, which—Mr. Playfair having formed his 
ground plan, and given ten minutes’ instruction— 
might have been put into elevation by any one of his 
pupils of one year’s study. It is simply a not inele- 
gant example of academic commonplace; likely to 
occasion the apathetic approval of the architecturall 
informed, and no emotion whatever in any mind, 
learned or unlearned. There is a great central cube, 
with a heavy parapet, and wings with light balus- 
trades; both, we presume, to conceal the skylights of 
the galleries. The large porticoes are but pieces of a 
Greek Temple stuck against the cube; the smaller 
porticoes equally features of gratuitous ostentation ; 
and the whole structure is the mere bantling of unima- 
ginative obedience working under the idea of Edin- 
burgh being ‘‘the modern Athens.” If this were the 
kind of ‘ Classic” the Goth would supersede, there 
would be little to say in opposition to him; for, 
however we might still find occasion for the 
display of severe Attic taste, as in the case of the 
exterior of St. George’s Hall at Liverpool, the in- 
terior of the British Museum, and a few other 
examples, we should put this down as a simply gra- 
dational specimen in the process of Greek restoration, 
never more to be imitated. But, in very truth, we 
now seek the combination of the Greek column and 
entablature with the Roman dome, arch, and et- 
ceteras, still further modified by extracts from the 
modern schools, and such further invention as may 
work into pliable service a most comprehensive 
variety of art, adaptable to every necessity ; however, 
for several important reasons we may, justly and 
enthusiastically, adhere to Gothic design as most 
fitted to the Church and its dependents. 

We leave the Scotch gallery as—wnim able ; 
but we recur to the London Clubhouse for a word 
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or two of critical comment, in the hope of benefiting 
“the cause.” First, we will repeat the hope that our 
main cornices may not outgrow allowable size and 

ection, and that their magnitude may be subject 
to their altitude from the ground. The cornice here, 
as resented in the woodcut, would have well 
erowned a building having an additional story. 
Secondly, should not the balustrade have continued 
round the top of the front bay projection? Thirdly, 
should there not have been open balustrade work 
over the upper (as well as over the under) side lights 
of the end bay window? Lastly, as the entrance- 
door and its side lights could not have had (or at 
least would not have been improved by) projecting 
cornices and consoles, would it not have been better 
to omit them from the groundfloor windows generally, 
giving the latter simple architraves, or rustic dress- 
ings? The entrance would then have been sufficiently 
emphasised ; but now, to our minds, there is a sense, 
either of something wanting to the door compartment, 
or of something too much in the canopied effect of 
the oblong windows. 


The Offices of the Royal Insurance Company, Lom- 
hard-street, London, are creditable to Mr. s r Aero 
their towering height being well subdued in effect by 
various means, artistically conceived. The windows 
are arched, or square, and otherwise treated, just as 
their position required, and the steep Mansard roof, 
in liew of another storey, is most judicious. Though 
not of first-class pretension as a metropolitan building, 
itis worthy of minute critical regard ; displaying in 
its finish a “‘reverend care” for more than may meet 
the common eye. The illustration of this will be 
found in the Builder for June 6, 1857. 


We hardly know what to say of Mr. C. Gray’s 
Tavistock Chambers, Southampton - street, Strand. 
“Surprise,” says Dr. Johnson, “is the effect of 
novelty upon ignorance;” and, in spite of all our 
Florentine, Venetian, and other Continental expe- 
riences, we find an originality here which, if we may 
say so, smacks of the eccentric. We cannot imagine 
whose cause this will serve in the “ Battle of the 
Styles ;” and we therefore leave it to say with Orlando, 
“JT come but in, as others do, to try with the rest the 
strength of my youth.” Thereis not, however, much 
“strength” in the little pillars supporting the over- 
hanging ends of the chimney-top, while there is more 
than enough in the sturdy runts under the window 
arches. The cornice might have been well enough as 
the eaves of a projecting roof; but it appears to us 
ill adapted for its position under a low parapet. The 
mass may be picturesque and unvulgar; but it is 
heavy as bread lacking yeast. We have “looked to 
like,® but “looking ” has not yet our “ liking moved,” 
and we doubt whether Mr. Gray will find the Tavi- 
stock Chambers accepted as a model. 


Mr, Teulon’s Church of the Holy Trinity, Hastings, 
as represented in the Builder (20th June 1857), is a 
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| whose scheme the slow Bristolians are endeavouring | 


on a parcel of little corbelled angular turrets, which 
we have before now likened to rockets waiting only 
their sticks to be fired into the air. 


give improved effect, and associate the body of the 
church still more intimately with the tower. We 
cannot but add the expression of our pleasure in 
observing the judicious use of the darker material. 
In short, the whole design is full of taste, feeling, 
and good sense. 

We leave an artist’s church for a carpenter's castle 
—one of those baronial shams which we hoped would 
have had no further chance. We will not wrong | 
our Gothic opponents by taking as an example of | 
their strength the Depét for the Permanent Staff of 
the Royal London Militia. Its corbelled battlements | 
are not a whit more terrifying than its ranks of | 
chimney-pots. Is it to be taken as expressive of 
militial heroism? Seriously, it is a pity such a | 
building should not be something more than a merely | 
neat sample of the commonplace. | 

| 








SCIENCE AND ART. 


VISIT TO THE TOWER OF LONDON, BY 
THE LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

On Tuesday the 21st ult., the members of the London 

and Middlesex Archeological Society availed them- 

selves of the permission granted by Field-~Marshal 
the Right Hon. Viscount Combermere, G.C.B., and 

Major-General the Right Hon. Lord De Ros, the Gover- 

nor and Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower of Lendon, 

to hold a meeting in that ancient fortress. As many 
of our readers are doubtless aware, the London and 
| Middlesex Archzological Society was founded about 
two years ago, under the presidentship of Lord 





We are happy to observe, by the Builder of 27th 
June 1857, that the sons of the late distinguished 
engineer, J. M. Rendel, Esq., are showing themselves 
worthy of their father; and we hope, as the latter | c 
took his professional rise from the bridge over the Londesborough, for the purpose of encouraging and 
Lara, the young men will spring into successful | directing researches into the archwology and history 
flight from the suspension-bridge in St. James’s Park, | of the metropolis and the county of Middlesex. The 
a view of which appears in the Builder for 27th June | labours of the society have hitherto been most suc- 
last. We believe they are retained in several of their | cessfully prosecuted; recondite corners of archwo- 
father’s more important works. This first work we | logical history, hitherto unexplored, have been laid 
have to notice under their name, though not of | + hn — pa. apace | peed weligses 5.9m tee * 
magnitude as an Engineer's structure, is alike re- ondon, tending, as it has done, 
eels for its scientific simplicity and taste ; nor | recollection many forgotten facts, and to explode 
does it in the least detract from the Messrs. Rendel | many accepted errors, but also to awaken a spirit of 
that they should have consulted Mr. Digby Wyatt in | 9quiry in connection with those hoary walls which 
respect to its ornamentation. The alliance of archi- | have become as it were the very petrifaction of 
tect and engineer should be more frequent than it has | English history, will remain one of the most marked 
been. events in the career of this young but prosperous as- 

‘ 3 sociation. 

We some time back alluded to the design by the | The place of meeting being Tower-green,and the time 
deceased Rendel for the Suspension-bridge at Clifton, appointed twelve o’cloc, by that hour nearly four hun- 
which was put aside for a design by Mr. Brunel of | greq persons had assembled upon that ground paved 
the more ordinary character. This, however, only | with ten thousand historic recollections. A large 
proceeded so far as the erection of the rough cores of | number of ladies was present (as, indeed, where is 
the two great piers, which have been for years | there not where there is anything to be seen?) and 
standing wondering at each other, and exciting the | many a fair face turned pale with fear as some 
gaping curiosity of the thousands who pass beneath | archgologist pointed out the very spot upon which the 
them along the rock-bound Avon, or who behold | fatal block had stood on which Anna lost her head 
them from the first stage of the Bristol and Exeter | ang poor little Jane was cut off in the spring of her 
railroad. An American has offered to come over and | jnnocentlife. Shortly after the appointed hour, Lord 
complete a bridge for 12,000/; in furtherance of | De Ros (wisely selecting the cool shadow of the 
trees) delivered an interesting statement as to the 
present state of the Tower, recapitulating what had 
been done towards bringing it into a state of repair 


to raise the money. The site of the bridge is per- | 
haps unsurpassed in the world as affording oppor- 
tunity for the alliance of art with nature; but, under | and restoring its aucient and almost-forgotten relics. 
the “limited liability” of the schemers, it will per- | His Lordship recounted what had been done by the 
haps be better merely to clothe the huge masses of | Jate Duke of Wellington towards rendering the 
masonry with ivy than to attempt any operations in | Tower available as a successful means of defence 
the way of decorative art. Mr. Rendel’s intent was | avainst any sudden irruption of the populace (an 
to have thrown the bridge-way across, as on a spider's | emergency which, we trust, is never likely to occur), 
web, reaching from rock to rock, without any display | and spoke of the interest which Prince Albert had 
of artificial masonry. | taken in the restorations which had been effected. 

The Illustrated London News for July 25 contains | His Lordship concluded by calling attention to the 


mystery ; the work, we suppose of genius, defiant of | 
all common rule, and of which we cannot speak | 
without chance of mistake or offence—therefore | 
mum. Much more comprehensible is the Sinclair | 
Seamen's Church, Belfast, by Messrs. Lanyon and | 
Lynn, of which there are a plan and view in the | 
Builder for 18th July 1857. The plan is excellent, | 
novel, and suggestive. The position of the tower, and | 
its conjunction with the porch, forming the staircase | 
to the gallery, the latter approachable by a covered 
bridge—the whole of this is most “pretty and 
ingenious.” Indeed, the entire design, of its kind, is 
eminently successful, and enough at once to establish | 


the engraving of a premium design for the New | 
Government Offices, by Messrs. Coe and Hofland; | 
and we are content to take it as precisely an illus- 
tration of that picturesque classic which we spoke of 
as an intervening link between the Houses of Par- | 
liament and the strict Italian of Pall-Mall. What | 
effective feature can the Gothic style show which this 
has not? How much more fenestral variety is there here 
than the Gothic could exhibit! The tower, though 
beautiful, is improvable; for at present the part backed | 
by the sky is one thing placed on another; the | 
lower part being too identical with the main body of the 


warders (vulgarly called the beef-eaters), who, in 
obedience to a suggestion of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, are selected from the most meritorious of 
the non-commissioned officers. Our readers will not 
fail to call to mind those worthy veterans, who are as 
remarkable for the eccentricity of their apparel as they 


| are for the inaccuracy of their archzological infor- 


mation. And, truth to speak, ’twas strange to see 
those tabarded pundits, how they eyed askance the 
members of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, and how jealous they looked when, one after 


| another, their time-honoured facts were bowled over 


the repute of its authors as men of artistic taste. 
The tower is very beautiful; and, standing as it does 
with its outer faces flush with the two gable-enas of 
the main building, so as to make it oceupy one of the 
four angles of the circumscribing square, it composes 


| building. 


better, as the part of a whole, than any other instance | 


we have ever seen of the insulated campanile. We 
know not exactly what favour this Lombardic Gothic 
has with our medievalist generally—with those gen- 
tlemen, at least, who are for nothing un-English; 
for, what with its low pitched roofs, rich cornices, 
and the general character of its tower, the Sinclair 
Seamen's Church is as different a thing from the 
Hastings Trinity Church aforesaid. as an Italian 
villa is from a Tudor farmhouse. 
make up our own minds to any church architecture in 
England nowadays except the veritable Anglo- 
Gothic; but if we are to seek Lombardic alliance, 
we hope its representatives in England will 
bé such as Messrs. Lanyon and Lynn have, in this 
instance, afforded us. As we have observed, the plan 
18 Suggestive ; and, while the architects, in this case, 


have had their reasons for arranging the plan with | 


differing spans of roof, we are prompted to consider 
the perfect symmetry of an exact square, with equal 


Spans, so that the tower would stand equi-distant | 


from each gable ; or of an oblong with equal spans, 
leaving the distances of the tower to differ; the minor 
interval, as in the design, being bridged over by the 
gallery porch, &c. Will the architects permit us to 
Suggest that the eaves cornice might advantageously 

so reduced in projection, as to be covered by an 
advance of the gable wall, in buttress fashion, be- 
yond the face of the return wall. We think the 
Tepetition of the upper part alone of the gable cor- 
nice would be sufficient for the eaves; while the 
additional vertical lines of the angle buttresses would 





by the unerring hands of practised antiquaries. 
At the conclusion of Lord De Ros’s speech, the 
tev. C. Boutell, the secretary, reminded the company 


We therefore venture to suggest to the | 
architects that the pairs of columns of the first storey | 
above the balustrade be made to rest on buttress-like 1 ( 
projections continued to the ground, ‘The details | that this was a regular meeting of the society, and 
might remain just what they are—and, indeed, | proposed several candidates for election, all of whom 
nothing is required but to recess the three window | were unanimously elected ; after which, he explained 
compartments between the niches and the rusticated | the plan upon which it was proposed to visit the 
pilasters of the basement, unless we further require | Tower. The company was to be divided into parties 
the third window be inclosed within an arched sink- | of thirty or forty individuals ; each party was to be 
ing, whose jambs might be continued down even to | conducted by a warder and a member of the society ; 
the basement cornice; and, of course, each cornice | the circuit of the Tower was to be performed according 
would break back as the recess would require. | to a certain programme, and, to avoid confusion, each 
The Jilustrated News calls it ‘* pure Italian”; but the | party was to start from a different point. At each 


: an | building is rather to be termed Anglo-Gallic-Italian; | portion of the Tower to be visited, an archeologist 
We cannot quite | 


for the Roman and French palatial are here, with | was placed, who had made it his special business to 
admirable mastery, modified by that feeling to which | inquire into that particular place, and to prepare such 
the Gothic of the Parliament Houses may have | notes as would enable him to explain to the visitors. 
habituated the spectator. We suspect the Gothicists | the portion under his charge. — 

must regard this design with the jealousy which After this, a lecture was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
agitated the “Devil in looking over Lincoln | Hugo upon the past history of the Tower, which 
cathedral.” That it should have its fair chance | would have been much more gratefully received and 
of realisation is most encouraging to hope; | eagerly listened to had it been delivered, like that of 
but we wait the opportunity of speaking on the | Lord De Ros, under the shadow of the trees. As 
others to which premiums have been awarded. | it was, the thermometer at 90°, and the direct swel- 
In the same number of the Jllustrated News is | tering rays of a July sun, rendered people more dis- 
a view of the Victoria Patriotic Asylum, which | posed to scatter themselves over the green than to 
is strangely said to be “after the design of the | formacompact crowd around Mr. Hugo. Judging 
well-known Heriot’s Hospital at Edinburgh ”—a re- | from what we could hear, however, the lecture was 
mark suggesting the well-known comparison be- | an excellent exposition of the past history of the 
tween chalk and cheese; and far more than that, | Tower: the general tenor of which was that most of 
for it differs from the Scotch example not less in | the dates, not only of this, but of all other old build- 
general form than in the character of the details | ings in the country, are very uncertain, being for the 
which composeit. It is a cross between the Scotch | most part rather based upon vague tradition than 
baronial chateau and the Belgian Hotel de Ville; and | direct evidence—‘ it is,” said Mr. Hugo, “a fact 
we regret that the means which would have given | perfectly well known that all the old castles in this 
adequate decoration toan Anglo-classic building, like | country were built by Julius Cesar, and were de- 
the Wellington College, should have been expended ' stroyed by Oliver Cromwell.” 
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THE CRITIC. 
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The assemblage now broke up into parties, and 
that which we joined proceeded at once to the Horse 
Armoury, under the guidance of a warder and the 
Rev. H. Christmas. Here we found W. Fairholt, 
Esq., F.S.A., waiting to receive us, and received from 
him a very clear and instructive lecture upon the 
history of defensive armour. It was impossible to do 
more than give a hasty glance at the objects of in- 
terest with which the armoury is replete, or the col- 
lection of offensive weapons in the apartment above 
the Horse Armoury, where every weapon that ever 
was invented for the destruction or torture of man— 
from bills, pikes, flails, and petronels, to the 
thumbscrew and the scavenger’s daughter—are to be | 
found. The inscriptions left upon the walls of this | 
upper chamber by the unhappy prisoners who once 
tenanted it of course did not escape notice. With | 
reference to the headsman’s axe, which is commonly | 
represented as the identical weapon which severed | 
the fair neck of Anna Boleyne, it transpired that its | 
history was not so clear as might be desirable; but 
there was no doubt at all that the block was the | 
identical one upon which Lord Lovatt and his com- | 
panions suffered, and that the deep cuts in the wood | 
were traces of that bloody occasion. Mr. Fairholt | 
took occasion to point out, as one of the most inter- 
esting articles in the upper room, a specimen of | 
the portable fires once carried about by the watch as 
they patrolled the metropolis. 

Leaving the Horse Armoury, the party proceeded 
to the Wakefield Tower, otherwise called the Hall 
Tower or the Round Tower. Here we found | 
Mr. Deputy Lott (of Common Council celebrity) 
awaiting us, with a cut-and-dried account of this 
tower in its character of Record-office. This part of | 
the Tower is never shown to casual visitors. It is a 
lantern-shaped room, with walls of great thickness, 
and the presses, which until lately held the records, 
still line the walls. Mr. Lott gave a brief historical 
account of the building, which he attributed to the | 
time of William Rufus, and stated that the room 
itself was supposed to be the scene of the murder of | 
Henry VI. by Gloucester. He then gave some bio- | 
graphical information respecting the various keepers | 
of the records, among whom he appeared to have | 
discovered persons not hitherto very generally known, | 
such as John Selden and Prynne, the former of whom 
(said Mr. Deputy Lott) was distinguished for ‘‘ an 
amount of learning and independence which in these 
days was scarcely creditable.” 

On leaving the Record-room, the party inspected 
the dungeons at the base; strong and gloomy cham- | 
bers in the foundations of the building, and well | 
fitted for the purpose of their construction, Whether 
it was from the historical associations which peopled 
these subterranean vaults, or the cool contrast which 
they presented to the summer fervour without, we 
cannot tell; but the party lingered so long there that 
our leader (forsooth it was “a merry Christmas”) had 
to raise a warning voice and urge immediate progres- 
sion, under pain of perpetual incarceration. Sallying 
forth once more in the open air, we found the Traitor’s 
Gate, thrown wide open for our inspection. The grey 
timeworn walls, the close-barred massive gates 
opening on the river, the steps up which so many 
political and religious martyrs have mounted, and an 
old barge whose rusty gilding told of usage for state 
purposes, lying idly in the mud against the landing 
platform at the foot, combined to awaken recollec- 
tions of deep historic interest. 

‘The party now passed up to the north side of the 
White Tower, and mounted the winding flight of 
steps leading to the Great Council Chamber. This | 
part of the Tower is never shown to the public—a 
fact to be all the more regretted, as it is without 
exception the place which, from its general appear- 
ance as well as from its historical associations, is 
the most interesting within the precincts of the | 
fortress. Mr. Hugo (to whom was intrusted the duty 
of explaining this interesting chamber) advised his 
hearers to examine it carefully, because it was certain 
that but few of them had ever entered it before, and 
it was nearly so that few of them would ever have | 
an opportunity of doing so again. This great | 
chamber, once the council-hall of the Majesty of | 
England, is now filled with stores of modern arms; 
from floor to roof it is incumbered with deal cases, 
inscribed with such cabalistic characters as—‘ Mus- 
kets, rifle pattern,” ‘‘ Colonel Dixon's P.,” “Jagged- | 
headed ramrods,” &e. Mr. Hugo acted, in our opi- | 
nion, with considerable judgment by substituting for | 
any disquisition of his own Sir Thomas More's 
graphic and lifelike description of the scene between 
Gloucester and his council which took place in that 
very chamber. It was beneath that very roof that | 
the Crook-backed sat when he laid bare his shrivelled | 
arm, and swore that the Queen had bewitched him 
with her witchcraft; it was through that doorway 
that the armed soldiers rushed in when he clapped | 
his hands; and it was down those very stairs | 
that they led down the good Lord Hastings | 
to the block then waiting upon the green—for | 
Gloucester had sworn that he would not dine until | 
he had seen his head. 





} 


| 


After listening with great | 


interest to the description of this scene, as it | 
was admirably read by Mr. Hugo, the party pro- 
ceeded to the platform on the roof of the White 
Tower, whence an admirable panorama is to be 
seen, not only of the fortress itself, but of the 








| row slits in the wall, green and golden glimpses of 
| the Surrey Hills, as thev lie fresh and natural in the 


| rested when, with a heart subdued by the sweet 
| ministrations of religion, he yearned after liberty 


| in sad need of looking after on the part of the Record 


| north side, which have been built since the last fire. 


| gination of the Duke of Wellington), the party came 


| that, Mr. 


| rard, containing information which has never yet 


| most exact manner. 


| crowns and others furnished by command of her 


metropolis, the river, and the circumjacent country. 
Even here, also, were some objects of histori- 
cal interest; for the north-east turret was once 
used as an observatory by Flamsteed, the first 
Astronomer-Royal. Before quitting the Council 
Chamber it should be recorded (upon the authority 
of Mr. Hugo) that Government has been frequently 
urged to put that most interesting relic into a fit state 
for exhibition to the public, by removing the stores 
and fitting it up in a manner more suitable to its 
ancient usage ; that appeal has, however, hitherto been 
made in vain. Still, we are not without hope that 
another representation upon the same subject, backed 
up by the influence of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, may not be so fruitless. 
Descending once more upon ¢erra firma, the pa y 
now returned to the southern side of the White To’ «, 
and ascended into St. George's Chapel, a relic of je 
deepest interest, and which is never shown to the 
public. To A. White, Esq., F.3.A., was confided the 
task of explaining this chapel to the visitors. Ac- 
cording to the conjectures of that gentleman, St. 
George’s Chapel was never the general chapel of the 
Tower, but was frequented only by the inhabitants of 
the White Tower and the more distinguished pri- 
soners confined in the fortress. If this theory be true, 
the strips of natural beauty visible through the nar- 


distance, acquire a fresh interest in our eyes; for 
through these very windows, and upon that 
very view, the philosophic eye of Raleigh may have 


and peace, and longed for the wings of a 
bird, that he might flee away and beat rest. St. 
George’s Chapel, which is in a shameful state of dirt 
and disrepair, is now occupied by a quantity of ap- 
parently neglected records, which are mouldering and 
rotting away in presses npon the wall, and appear 


Commission. 

The party now made another circuit of the Tower, 
this time taking the outer battlements, and passing 
en route the Salt Tower. now being restored under 
the superintendence of Mr. Salvin; up the long, de- 
vious, and narrow lane of houses occupied by the 
garrison, which skirts the eastern boundary of the 
Tower; and so on to the new battery platforms on the 


After making the detour of these well-flagged prome-* 
nades (for they can be of little other service, except, 
indeed, in the emergency which occurred to the ima- 


upon the new Jewel-office, at the north-east corner of | 
the Tower. During the brief time occupied by wait- 
ing for the exit of the preceding party, we had an 
opportunity of peeping into a portion of the old Jewel- 
office, once the scene of Colonel Blood’s desperate 
exploit, but then containing nothing more precious 
than a buxom housewife, and a leg of mutton roast- 
ing at the fire; in plain English, it is now a 
kitchen. In the new Jewel-office, where the Regalia | 
is deposited, Mr. Tennant, the eminent mineralogist, 

and Mr. Garrard, the Queen’s jeweller, were in wait- | 
ing to explain the various points of interest connected | 
with the Crown jewels. It seemed almost a pity that | 
before Mr. Tennant commenced his able and interest- | 





| ing address the old lady, whose office it is to exhibit | 
| the Regalia, and whose story and peculiar intonation | 


must be familiar to the majority of our readers, was | 
permitted to deliver her parrot-song, filled as it is | 
with strange errors and curious anachronisms. After 
Tennant read a valuable collection of | 
notes which had been supplied to him by Mr. Gar- 


been supplied to the public, and which are all the | 
more interesting from the opportunities which Mr. | 
Garrard enjoys for verifying his statements in the | 

These notes, as they were read 
by Mr. Tennant, were for the most part confined to 
giving a detailed account of the crown now worn by 
her Majesty. “It was made by Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge in 1838, with jewels taken from old 


Majesty. It consists of diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
sapphires, and emeralds, set in silver and gold, hasa 
crimson velvet cap with ermine border, and lined 
with white silk. Its gross weight Trov is 39 ounces 
5 pennyweights.” According to Mr. Garrard the list 
of the jewels contained in the crown, with the 
weights of the principal ones, is as follows : 


1 Very large uncut Ruby .......cccccscccssccesee 
1 Large oval spread Sapphire. 
BS TR PU ITOS. cccsccecccesescrccssnceesccconsee 
11 Emeralds 

4 Rubies 
1363 Brilliants 

1273 Rose Diamonds. 
147 Table Diamonds 
4 Drop Shape Pearls 
241 Pearls. 
32 Pearls (in Acorns) 
Total number of jewels in the Crown, 3093. To 
ascertain the exact value of these gems would require 
an examination so much closer than is possible under 
the circumstances, that nothing reliable can be stated 
on that head. The most remarkable jewel in the 
































crown is the great ruby, of which Mr. Garrard gives 








the following account ;—‘ In the front of the crown» 
and in the centre of a diamond Maltese cross, is the 
famous ruby, said to have been given to Edward 
Prince of Wales, son of Edward III., and called the 
Black Prince, after the battle of Najera, near Vittoria, 
A.D. 1367. This ruby was worn in the helmet of 
Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt. It is pierced 
quite through, after the Eastern custom.” 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that Mr. Garrard, or 
some one equally competent, did not give some 
account of the true history of the different pieces of 
which the Regalia is composed. We believe it can be 
shown that, with the exception of one, or at most 
two pieces, the whole of it has been manufactured 
since the restoration of Charles II., and that the old 
lady’s stories about “the crown of Queen Anna Bo- 
leyne,” and “the walking-staff of King Edward the 
Confessor,” are pure fictions. Mr. Tennant, however, 
made some amends for the omission, by delivering a 
very clear and interesting statement upon precious 
stones and their leading characteristics. He espe- 
cially referred to the ignorance upon the subject 
which prevails among jewellers and pawnbrokers and 
persons whose interest it is to be better informed. 
With these the usual test of genuineness is the file, 
which is not to be depended upon; the only real test 
being the specific gravity. As an illustration of this, 
he related how he had posed a certain illustrious per- 
sonage by submitting to his notice a specimen of a 
yellow topaz beside a piece of glass and a Cairngorm 
crystal ; by no other means than the ascertainment of 
the specific gravity could these dissimilar bodies be 
distinguishable. Mr. Tennant also gave some account 
of the cutting of the Koh-i-noor, a glass model of which 
is among the Regalia in the Tower. Why it is there 
at all we are unable to explain. Whatever may 
have been the intentions of the East India Company 
when they presented the “ Mountain of Light” to the 
Sovereign of these realms, that royal gem is now held 
to be the private property of the Queen; and, as it will 
pass with hez personal estate, it is clear that, if ever 
the nation wishes to see that trophy of British valour 
form part of the British Regalia, it will have to pur- 
chase it at its market value. The real Koh-i-noor is 
at Windsor, and the visitors to the Tower must not 
be deceived by the description which the old lady who 
shows the Regalia ingeniously gives to the worthless 
hauble which represents it at the Tower, as “ the 
Koh-i-noor bracelet.” Mr. Tennant, however, gave 
an interesting account of the history of the diamond, 
and of the manner in which it was cut and reset after 
its exhibition to the public in 1851. 

The next point visited by the party was the church 
of St. Peter ad Vinculos, the principal chapel of the 
Tower. Here, however, we found that the archeolo- 
gist who should have been there to explain to us the 
various objects of interest connected with that resting- 
place of so many victims of tyranny, was not to be 
found. After a tedious interval of some time we 
began to perceive that the afternoon was wearing 
apace, and resolved to bring our visit to a termina- 
tion. Not only was the Church unexplored, but the 
Reauchamp Tower, the dungeons, the Bell Tewer, the 
Martyn Tower, the Bloody Tower, the Devilyn 
Tower, the Byward Tower, and all the lesser towers 
of the fortress, remained yet to be visited; all were 
thrown open and were ready for the inspection of the 
visitors; only time was needed for the performance 
of the task. Let us venture to express a hope that 
the council of the London and Middlesex Archeolo- 
gical Society will take it into consideration that one 
day is not sufficient for such a complete inspection 


| of the Tower of London as that which they projected, 


and that they. will obtain for their members and 
friends another opportunity of visiting those portions 
of that most interesting relic of the Middle Ages 
which want of time alone prevented us from ex- 
amining. 

It is stated that the society projects, at no very 
distant period, a similar excursion to Hampton 
Court, which cannot fail to be equally successful. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


WELLINGTON MONUMENTS. 


Some of the oldest and most remarkable sculptures 
in the world are of the monumental kind—made to 
perpetuate the memory of the dead. Rude carica- 
tures of humanity are many of the primeval statues, 
but they often body forth sublime ideas. The colossal 
tombs of the Pharaohs are the most striking exam- 
ples. Rameses the Great, sitting staring with his hands 
upon his knees, is no great beauty, perhaps; but he 
is every inch aking. The Egyptian Michael Angelo, 
labouring to express the power and grandeur of the 
conqueror of the North, hit upon the idea of carving 
him four times over. This was his design for a 
Rameses Monument, which carried the palm over 4 
number of other plans now lost—which was carried 
into execution regardless of expense, and which has 
remained since, the wonder of ages. It has also really 
answered the purpose of a monument or memorial, by 
preserving to us the very image and features, and 
some scraps of the history, of the king in whose 
honour it was made. Since the Pharaonic times, 
human ingenuity has exhausted itself in inventing 
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different kinds of monuments; temples, arches, 
columns, statuary in all its varieties, have been 
applied with more or less success. In our own days 
less artistic methods of commemoration have been 
resorted to. Charitable institutions, exhibitions for 
students, and the like, have found favour with a phi- 
lanthropic age; and Utilitarians ask, What is the use 
of a monument of stone? what good does it do, either 
to the departed or to posterity? It is not only to 
utilitarians that similar questions have occurred. 
The lover of art who goes into Westminster Hall and 
takes a walk through the grove of models now exhi- 
biting there, will naturally ask, Cui bono? To what 
good, or for whose good, are all these assembled here ? 
We are in no danger of forgetting the Duke of 
Wellington, or his deeds; likenesses of him in 
every style of art abound, and may be had 
for a small outlay by all who list. His statues 
already out-number those of any other English 
notable or unnotable. To what end, therefore, a new 
monument? The answer is, that, the mortal remains 
of the Duke having been deposited in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, it would be contrary to all etiquette not to 
erect a monument there to point out the spot. The 
art of sculpture also is a thing to be encouraged. It 
is true that nobody takes much pleasure in the statues 
which are already in St. Paul’s. If they were all 
calcined and thrown into the Thames, no muse —_ 
shed a tear. Neither taste nor patriotism woul 

suffer by the loss, The Wellington monument is to 
be another added to this collection of lumber—some- 
thing for country cousins to gape at, no more. The 
fact is, that, of the eighty models which a Government 
premium has elicited, there is hardly one worth serious 
criticism; certainly not one which embodies with sim- 
plicity and power any great idea. There is abundance 
of the old allegorical stuff, and the British lion plays 
a leading part. What a pity it is that sculptors 
always think it necssary to put this unfortunate 
animal in a ridiculous light. Sometimes he appears in 
a facetious state and in rampant health, as in No. 24. 
More often he appears to be suffering from the effects 
of physic of a drastic character. In No. 49 he appears 
to ne taken poison. Some of the designs exhibited 
here are worthy of the artists employed to ornament 
twelfth-cakes, such as, for instance, Nos. 58 and 64. 
In one case we find a statue of the Duke perched 
upon the top of aspiral column. We really should 
like to know who the first idiot was who fell 
upon the idea of sticking a statue in such a posi- 
tion. In No. 44 our sympathies are excited by the 
painful position of certain allegorical personages who 
are sprawling wearily upon the sharp corners of a 
pedestal, and apparently in imminent danger of 
tumbling off. We have several sepulchral chambers, 
and allusions more or less pointed to the Christian 
doctrine of the Resurrection; in one case we find 
the Duke standing over his own tomb, where his du- 
plicate or mummy lies with folded hands. In another 
we have five dukes (like the four Ramseses of the 
Egyptian artist), all busily employed. In No. 73 we 
have a Pecksniftian kind of group, in which the Duke 
is being crowned with wreaths by some mythological 


personages. Sometimes there is an ad captandum 
motto, as “God’s providence and your bravery, 


Britons” (No. 89). In another, ‘‘ Grand Britannia to 
the Duke of Wellington,” where ‘* Grand Britannia” 
looks very much like a pun upon Great Britain. 
Some artists have attempted Latin with no great 
success. In No. 57—artistically speaking, one of the 
cleverest designs in the Hall—we have “ Historia 
recordat.” One design, which seems to have attracted 
the most general: approbation from its simplicity, re- 
presents the Duke seated upon the top of a pedestal, 
at the foot of which sit four emblematical figures, 
meant to body forth his most conspicuous merits. 
But the age of allegory is gone by, and, moreover, the 
figures which the artist has introduced are but com- 
mon-place personages. Who cares for such correct 
Nonentities as these? We want a Millais or a Hunt 
in sculpture, to restore tone to an art which has sunk, 
to all appearance, into a state of hopeless vapidity. 
It is true that few or none of our best artists are 
competitors here—such, at least, is the general under- 
standing. Malice whispers that the whole affair is a 
sham; that Baron Marochetti has already prepared a 
design which has been approved in high quarters, 
which will be palmed upon us when the public has 
become sufficiently disgusted with the imbecilities 
now congregated at Westminster Hall. We have no 
prejudice against Baron Marochetti, and think him 
quite capable of holding his own in fair competition 
with the best of British sculptors. But it is evident 
that the present competition has been mismanaged, 
and that the Government has let itself in for the dis- 
tribution of a large sum of money (2200/.) in prizes, 
without getting any adequate return for the outlay. 
We sincerely hope that not one of the models here 
will ever be executed and placed in St. Paul’s. 








NATIONAL GALLERY. 


A VALUABLE picture has been lately added to the 
National Collection, the bequest of the Rev. Thos. 
Halford. It is a copy by one of Rembrandt’s scholars 
of the famous picture by that master, in the Amster- 
dam Museum, entitled “Setting the Night Watch.” 
It has been attributed to Gerard Dow, and is quite 
Worthy of his hand. Indeed, this copy, though on a 








small scale, is, in many respects preferable to the 
original, which is a disappointing picture. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds says: “ So far am I from thinking that this 
picture deseves its great reputation, that it was with 
difficulty I could persuade myself that it was painted 
by Rembrandt; it seemed to me to have some 
of the yellow manner of Bol. It appears to 
have been much damaged, but what remains seems to 
be painted in a poor manner.” Its effect is not im- 
proved by its being hung immediately opposite to a 
magnificent picture by Vander Helst, containing about 
thirty whole-length portraits, and certainly the finest 
work of its kind in the world. It is difficult, as we 
have ourselves experienced, to appreciate the Rem- 
brandt after looking at Vander Helst. The small copy 
left by Mr. Halford is in a most perfect and beautiful 
state, and probably represents Rembrandt’s work at 
its best. It is a magnificent specimen of the colouring 
of the school, at the head of which Rembrandt stands ; 
nor has it that yellow effect which Reynolds alludes 
to as the manner of Ferdinand Bol. 








GAINSBOROUGH’S PICTURES. 
Mr. Hocarrna (of the Haymarket) has rescued from 
oblivion and destruction three works of Gainsborough, 
which have long been mouldering in Schomburgh 
| House, Pall Mall, where the painter once resided. In 
‘ the four semicircular spaces at the top of a square 
staircase, crowned by a skylight, Gainsborough 
painted four landscape compositions, which must ori- 
ginally have made a gay and agreeable ornament. 
The skylight was subsequently closed up; but, the 
staircase being thus found to be too dark, a hole was 
made through one of the four pictures, and a window 
let in. The three surviving pictures remained in safe 
obscurity, and were gradually forgotten, although a 


works of Gainsborough’s in the old dark staircase still 
clung about the house. Mr. Hogarth has succeeded 
in transferring them from the wall to canvass, and 
two of them have been restored to a state not very 
far, it may be believed, from that in which the painter 
left them. The third yet remains in its crust of dirt, 
and might be thought beyond the reach of the re- 
storer’s art; but we are informed that it is by no 
means in worse case than its companions—in fact, 
that it is in the best state of the three. 





PICTURE BY J. SANT. 


Ar Messrs. Graves’s, Pall-mall, is to be seen a picture 
by that clever artist, Mr. James Sant, of which the 
subject is ‘The Earl of Cardigan explaining to the 
Royal Family the incidents of the battle of Bala- 
clava ”—a delicate theme to approach, wethink. Mr. 
Sant has treated it in a very judicious manner. The 
principal figures in the group are the Royal children, 
her Majesty herself not forming one of the party. 
Behind are the Prince Consort, the Duchess of Wel- 
lington, Lord Cardigan, and Lord Rivers. 
children are very skilfully grouped, and prettily 
painted, the artist’s forte lying rather in depicting 
juvenile forms than adult figures. For a portrait 
picture this is one of the most successful works of 
modern art which we recollect to have seen. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Upwarps of 9000 persons visited the Exhibition 
of Models for the Wellington monument in West- 
minster-hall on Saturday last. The exhibition 
is open to the public on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays.——In Manchester, as in 
other wealthy places, ancient paintings are manufac- 
tured to a vast extent, and at an incredibly small 
price, for the American market. ‘ You have often 
spoken to me of your father's gallery at New York,” 


what masters, may I ask, has he specimens?” ‘“ My 
father’s gallery,” was the reply, ‘‘consists almost 
entirely of Raphaels and Leonardos, but he has a few 
Correggios."——-The statue of Dr. Bichat, the last 
work completed by the late David d’Angers, has been 
placed in the large court of the Ecole de Médecine, 
Bichat, who died about fifty years ago at the youth- | 
ful age of thirty-two, was one of the most renowned 
medical reformers of France. His book, ‘* Récherches | 
sur la Vie et la Mort,” has gained a European cele- | 
brity."——The jury of the Exhibition of Modern | 
Artists of Paris have awarded the grand medal of | 
honour to M. Yvon for his admirable picture of the 
taking of the Malakoff. The majority in M. Yvon’s | 
favour was 24 out of a meeting of 27 members. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


| 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


Tue Worcester Herald revives an on dit that Lord | 
Ward is about to marry Mademoiselle Piccolomini. 
—Foreign papers state that the MS. of Sebastian 
Bach’s Mass in B minor has been bought at Hanover, | 
and sold by its purchaser to the Bach Society for the 
sum of 300 thalers.——The Courrier de Paris says 
that the state of health of Lablache is such as to 








cause great apprehension to his friends. He has be- 


slight traditionary belief of the existence of some | 


The | 


said an English artist to an American traveller; “of | 


| benite sur sa tombe.” 





come quite thin, that journal declares, and is about to 
proceed, by order of his medical advisers, to Mont- 
d’Or.——On Friday week some of the men engaged 
in removing the ruins of the late Theatre Royal, 
Covent-garden, came within view of the foundation- 
stone, which was laid by George [V. There was a 
hole in the stonein which was found a brass box, and 
in which had been deposited several of the current 
coins of the realm at the time the stone was de- 
posited. The box was sent to his Grace the Duke of 
Bedford, the landlord of the estate, in consequence of 
a condition of sale, which was to the effect that if the 
box was found it should be given into his possession. 
The inscription on the foundation-stone was as fol- 
lows:—“ Long live George Prince of Wales.” It is 
stated that the box will be sent to her Majesty, who, 
on the destruction of the theatre, so sincerely ex- 
hibited her sympathy at the calamity, with a hope 
that she will allow the heir-apparent, as Prince of 
Wales, to deposit the same box in the next founda- 
tion-stone of the building. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Murray announces a book by Dr. Waagen on 
the Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition. From 
Manchester we are to have a permanent book about 
the Exhibition, published at the request, and under 
the superintendence, of the Executive Committee.—— 
The firm of Pollak, in Sanok, is now printing a series 
of the most rare and interesting of the Polish chroni- 
cles.——Dr. Leo of Berlin, who in the course of last 
year made a journey to Upsala, to superintend the 
copying, by photographic process, on plates of glass, 
of the celebrated Codex Argenteus of Ulfilas, has, by 
| the advice of Baron Humboldt, Jacob Grimm, and 
others, just made an arrangement with a Berlin 
publisher to reproduce, on photographic paper, fac- 
similes from the glass plates, and to publish the work, 
with an explanatory text written by himself. By 
this means public and private libraries will be able 
| to acquire a copy, exact in its smallest details, of 
this widely renowned M.S. The price of the complete 
work, sixty-three sheets, exclusive of the text, will 
be eighty-tive thalers, about fourteen pounds and five 
shillings in English money, and as soon as thirt 
copies have been subscribed for it will be put in 
hand. 
The original manuscript of Scott’s “ Peveril of the 
Peak,” in the autograph of Sir Walter Scott, was 
sold at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson 
on Thursday week, for 502, being 87. more than it 
produced when Sir Walter’s manuscripts were sold by 
auction in August 1831. In the same sale were 
several other curious high-priced books and manus- 
cripts, of which the following may serve for an 
example: “ Acuna, Nuevo Descubrimiento del Gran 
Rio de las Amazonas,” printed at Madrid in 1641 in 
| a small pamphlet of 52 leaves, but rigidly suppressed 
| by the authorities for fear of its furnishing informa- 
tion to the Portuguese, 122 12s.; ‘ Beauvalet de St. 
Victor, Vases Grecqueset Etrusques,” painted for Louis 
Philippe, but never delivered, in consequence of the 
Revolution, 60/.; a collection of etchings, by Callot, 
137. 15s.; “ Christ’s Sermon on the Mount,” written 
by Lepelle de Bois-Gallais, and illuminated in the 
| ancient missal style, 207. 10s.; “ Psalter,” translated 
| into English metre by Archbishop Parker, and printed 
by John Daye in 1557, 43/. being a much higher price 
| than any other copy ever sold before, Bindley’s having 
brought only 17/. 17s., and Sir M. Sykes’s, 11/. 11s. ; 
| an unknown edition of a “ Rituale,” consisting of 66 
leaves, supposed to have been printed in the in- 
fancy of typography, and very like the works 
attributed to the press of Laurence Coster, of Haar- 
lem, produced 307. The total of the sale amounted 
to 16531. 18s. 6d. The wits of Paris are just 
now deriving considerable amusement from the 
importance attached by the extreme party in the 
church to the conversion, real or supposed, of 
Béranger. His return to the bosom of the Holy 
Catholic Church has been made the subject of more 
than one edifying discourse. And an article in the 
Univers, detailing with great and pious unction the 
circumstances of a confidential interview between the 
dying poet and the curé of his parish, has suggested a 
mot which is worth spent :—" Béeranger s'est bien 
confessé, puisque voila Louis Ve 








euillot qui jette de Tencre 
Veuillot is one of the principal 
writers in the ultra-montanist organ.——A letter 


| from Sydney says that considerable interest has been 


recently excited by the pretended revelations of a 
convict named Garbut, now under sentence at Cocka- 
too Island, purporting to throw light upon the fate of 
Dr. Leichhardt. According to his story, the lamented 
explorer is still alive, but detained a prisoner in a 
remote part of the interior, where there is a fine, 
fertile country, inhabited chiefly by runaways and 
refugees from the various settlements, with which 
they still keep u*) an intercourse by means of sack~- 
horses. These amiable exiles are married to black 
women, grow their own corn, and grind it in steel 
mills. Dr. Leichhardt employs himself in teaching 
the yellow children, and is well treated though care- 
fully watched. Very little credence is attached to 
Garbut’s statements.——A letter from Brussels in 
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the Constitutionnel says:—“ M. Thiers, who lately 
went to Ostend in company with General Chan- 
arnier, to pay their respects to the ex-Queen 

arie Amelie, had taken a passport for the 
Duchy of Nassau. —— Before the Civil Tribunal 
of the Seine, last week, the descendants of Prince 
Eugene de Beauharnais brought an action against 
M. Perrotin for publishing statements in his ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of the Duc de Raguse” injurious to the 
Prince’s memory, and quite unfounded in truth. 
The court decided that the plaintiffs had fully proved 
their case, aud ordered Perrotin to insert in the sixth 
volume the thirty-three documents brought forward 
by the plaintiffs in support of their complaint, and to 
pay all the costs.——M. Emile Durand, a composer 
of eminence, was married on Saturday week to 
Madlle. Louise Boieldieu, the neice of the famous 
author of “ La Dame Blanche.” 

Barnum was surpassed at the Shoreditch County 
Court on Tuesday, when a person, professing to be a 
plaintiff brought an action against Mr. Anderson, the 
“* Wizard of the North,” for having damaged a new 
hat, lent to the conjuror to make a hot currant- 
pudding in. The nominal plaintiff exhibited the 


damaged hat, which he handed to Mr. Anderson, who | 


immediately covered it with a silk handkerchief, and 
restored it to the man ina perfect state. The trick 
having thus been successful, and the hat made new 


again, the plaintiff had nothing to complain of, and | 


was, of course, nonsuited, and Mr. Anderson inge- 


niously puffed.——Mr Warren asked the Chancellor | 


of the Exchequer on Tuesday whether he meant to 


proceed further this session with the Copyright Acts | 


Consolidation Bill, which stood for a second reading 
on the paper of that day ?—The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer said, the Bill had been printed for the in- | 


formation of the House, but the Government would 
not proceed with it this session——It appears by a 
correspondence that has recently taken place be- 


tween the Post-office and Sir Cusack Roney, relative | 


to the transmission of newspapers and other printed 
matter to the colonies, that on and after the Ist of 
October next packages of printed matter not exceed- 
ing 40z. in weight can be sent free by payment of 
Bd sterling on each package. The lowest charge 
at present by the Colonial Book Post is 6d.—— 
During the week ending July 25, 1857, the visitors at 
the South Kensington Museum have been as follows: 
—On the three free days, 4140; two free evenings, 
5868 ; on the three students’ days (admission to the 
public 6d.), 775; one students’ evening, 165; total, 
10,948.——The select committee to inquire into the 
pétitions relative to the scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for the future management of Dulwich 
College, concluded their inquiries on Monday. One 
portion of the scheme is to increase the advantages of 
the school connected with the charity, by providing 
education, lodging, clothing, &c., for 100 poor boys. 
But the evidence of the churchwardens, and other in- 
fluential persons, went to show that it would be a 

ter advantage to them to have a sum set apart to 
‘ound a school in each of these parishes for the sons of 
tradesmen and ratepayers but just removed above 
pauperism. After some further evidence the room 
was cleared to enable the committee to deliberate 
on various clauses of the Bill founded on the Com- 


missioners’ scheme.——A searching investigation into | 


the question of spiritualism and the efficacy of 
“ spiritual mediums ” has lately taken place at Bos- 
ton, where it terminated at the end of last month. It 
is reported by a very able committee of inquiry, that 
the “ mediums” all failed, and that “ spiritualism,” 
as it is falsely and absurdly styled, is proved to be a 
sheer fallacy. Professor Felton. of Cambridge, United 
States, has taken equal pains to expose the hollowness 
of the pretensions of “‘ Spiritualists,” and to open the 
eyes of their ignorant dupes. —— The Scientific 

merican states that Mr. Bessemer’s American 
atent for those improvements in the manu- 
acture of iron and steel, which attracted so 
much attention on their announcement a year ago, 
has been set aside by the patent-office, it having been 
held as proved that the patentee was anticipated in 
the invention by Mr. W. Kelly, of the Suranne 
Ironworks, Kentucky. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 
Tur Orreras.—End of season. 
Lyceum THEatre.—Madame Ristori’s Benefit. 
Haymarket THEeatrre.—Appearance of Miss Anna 
Maria Quinn. 
Sr. James’s THEATRE.—The Christy Minstrels. 
Tue Opera Season is drawing to its close, and such 
audiences as are not melted away by the heat of the 
weather are now enjoying the relics of the operatic 
feast. The success of last year's experiment has 
determined Mr. Lumley to bring his season to an end 
with a limited number of cheap nights; and the 
crowds which he attracts by that means proves how 
large a number of persons there are, immediately 
beneath the very wealthy class, who are only too 
lad to avail themselves of any opportunity which 
rings good music within the reach of their means 
At the Lyceum Madame Ristori took her benefit on 
Wednesday night, and drew a crowded and enthu- 
siastic house. The pieces selected for the occasion 








were the Italian version of Macbeth and a lively little 
comedy entitled La Collerica. The versatility of this 
wonderful actress enabled her to sustain both parts— 
one the ne plus ultra of Tragedy and the other the live- 
liest embodiment of Comedy—with perfect success. 

At the Haymarket Theatre another infant prodigy 
seems to have made a sensation; her name, Miss 
Anna Maria Quinn. The acting of this precocious 
little lady is described as being “intelligent and 
| lively. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Mitchell invited a select party 
to the St. James’s Theatre to witness a rehearsal of 





| “The Christy Minstrels from New York,” prelimi- 
| nary to their appearance before the public. Of this 
| band of minstrels we can but say that, if they have a 
| little more refinement than the original Ethiopian 
| Serenaders, they have decidedly much less of this 

vis comica. Instead of the fine negro melodies, so simple 
| and yet so powerful in their harmonious pathos, they 
| gave a variety of songs and ballads which might just 
| as well have been sung with unblacked faces. They 
are unquestionably, however, very fine musicians, 
gifted with fine voices and a good knowledge of their 
art. The second part of the entertainment consisted 
of comic scenes, mock ballets, and tours de force of 
dancing—one gentleman especially distinguishing 
| himself by the duration and energy of his saltatory 
| movements over some sand which was sprinkled over 
the floor. Many of these feats seemed to be more 
difficult than pleasing. The entertainment concluded 
with a very humorous burlesque upon feats of 
| strength and agility; thus covering the performances 
of the Franconi and other troupes with a ridicule 
from which their own previous efforts ought not, in 
| all fairness, to be exempt. JACQUES, 





| CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. WILLIAM HOWITT AND THE 
ATHEN E£UM. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Srr,—When one literary journal treats individuals 
| or the public unfairly, our natural remedy is through 
| some other journal which is more honest. I beg, 
| therefore, that you will allow me to set right through 
| the Critic a little matter which the Atheneum has 
| purposely set wrong. I simply want the public to 

know the facts and to judge for itself. 
A few weeks ago a discussion arose in the Times 
| Walter Savage Landor, on reading the new edition of 
|my “Homes and Haunts of the Poets,” thought 
| something should be done for them, and offered his 
| contribution. Since then various persons have pro- 
posed to follow up that object, and Lady Frances 
| Waldegrave has sent a cheque for 20/. as her donation 
to such a fund. 

The Atheneum, noticing the discussion in the 
Times, concluded its remarks with this extraordinary 
assertion and question: ‘‘ Mr. Howitt claims to have 
discovered another descendant of Joan Shakspere; 
but where are the proofs ?” 

I replied in a note that the matter was so notorious 





regarding the descendants of Shakspere’s sister. | 


know what degree of faith to put in any other of its 
statements, or in the faithful transcript of the letters 
which it prints. Witiiam Howirr. 
Lendon, July 17. 








OBITUARY. 

ConyBeare, Rev. W. J., at Weybridge, on 23rd August. Mr. 

Conybeare, who was a son of the Very Rev. W. D. Cony- 

beare, M.A., the venerable Dean of Llandaff, was born in 

1815, and took his degree at Cambridge in 1837, as thirty- 

third wrangler and third classic, in the same year in which 

the late lamented Dean of Jersey (Mr. J. Hemery), the 
present Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 

Mr. Humphry, Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, also ob- 

tained high honours. He was subsequently elected Fellow 

of Trinity College. In 1848, Mr. Conybeare was presented 
by his father to the vicarage of Axminster, with the cura. 

cies of Kilmington and Membury, Devonshire (value 9751, 

population 3900), but was compelled by ill-health to resign 

that benefice in 1855. Mr. Conybeare is well known in 
literary circles as a writer on ecclesiastical affairs. His 
article on “Church Parties,” in the Edinburgh Review, 
some two or three years ago, caused considerable sensa- 
tion. His novel, “Perversion,” was very much canvassed 
by theological critics. “The Life and Writings of St. 

Paul” he produced, in conjunction with the Rev. J. S. 

Howson, Principal of the Liverpool Collegiate School, 

Czerny, M., the well-known composer and pianist, at Vienna, 

» aged 66. The number of his published pieces is 849, and 

he leaves a great number of others behind. Not having 

any family, he has bequeathed his fortune, which is con- 
siderable, to the Conservatory of Music of that city and te 
charitable societies. 

Moxseck, Curistian, at Copenhagen, on the 23rd of Jane, 
aged 74. He was Professor of Literature in the University 
of Copenhagen, and Sub-librarian in the Royal Library. 
He has written many and valuable works on philology, 
biography, and the history of literature. A few weeks 
before his death he published a pamphlet against the poli- 
tical movements of the Scandinavian party. The list of his 
published works occupies twelve closely-printed pages of 
Ersler’s ‘‘ Lexicon of Danish Authors.” 

Renesan, Laurence, the Very Rev. President of Maynooth 
College. 
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Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. L., cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Chamier’s Tom Bowling, fep. 8vo. 2s. 

Charnock's Guide to the Tyrol, fep. Svo. 3s, 6d. cl. 

Claughton's Questions on Colleets, Epistles, &c., Part IT., 2s. 6d. ot. 
Clement's (A. G. J.) Pilgrimage to Holy Places of Palestine, 3s. 6d. 
Conder's (Josiah) Memoir, by Conder, cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d, cl. 

Constable's Parochial Sermons, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Crook's Handbook to the Waxed Paper Process, cr. 8vo. 2s. swd. 
Crosland’s Light in the Valley, illust. 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Cumming’s Runic and other Monumental Remains of Isle of Man, 16s. 
Dalton's Is Killing Murder? fep. 8vo. Ls. el. swd. 

Darby's Synopsis of the Books of the Bible, Vol. I. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Davies's Mathematical Science, 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Dickens's Pie-Nic Papers, er. 8vo, 5s. cl. 

Dingle’s Healthful Musings for Evening Hoars, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Dougall’s Shooting Simplified, er. 8vo. 5s. el. 

Edison's Henry of Richmond, a Drama, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Farr’s Every Child's History of Rome, 18mo. ls. swd, 

Flanagan's History of the Church in England, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cl. 





as to the descendants, not merely “another de- 
scendant,” of Joan Shakspere, at Stratford-on-Avon, 
that I should as soon think of attempting to discover 
Charing-cross—that the statement had been before 
the public sixteen years, and in six editions of works 
of mine which the Atheneum had repeatedly reviewed. 
Tt had found a mare’s-nest, in what it thought a new 
claim of discovery, which, however, turned out to be 
sixteen years old! The only way to escape from this 
| ridiculous dilemma was by one of its usual dodges, 
| It, therefore, garbled my letter, and then treated the 
appeal on the behalf of the representative of the 
Shakspere family as “the whim of an individual.” 
This it could not have done had it faithfully printed 
my letter, for it concluded with the following pas- 
sage, which the editor took care to suppress: 

So far as Iam concerned, I am satisfied to have put this 
case and cause on record, and shall leave it so. Any one 
may see it as it stands in the works referred to, and as it 
has stood for these sixteen years. It is, however, a satisfac- 
tion to me that the daughter of Lord Byron, Walter Savage 
| Landor, and Robert Southey have thought precisely as I 
| have done on the subject. Southey, in his “ Colloquies,”’ 
| Speaking of the representatives of the Shakspere family, 
| 





asks: Is this just to these individuals? 1s it grateful to those 
who are the pride and boast of this country? Is it honourable 
or becoming to us as a nation holding—the better part of us 
assuredly, and the majority affecting to hold—the names of 
| Shakspeare and Milton in veneration ? 
| Sir, having placed the full record of my opinions on this 
| subject where any one who likes may, and where thousands 
| do, read it, I leave the question to that infallible feeling of 
the nation which survives all hobbies or cliquisms, and even- 
| a pronounces right, though it may be too late to act 
| right. 
| Why did the Atheneum suppress these passages of 
| my letter? Because it could not otherwise have 
| treated the appeal as “the whim of an individual,” 
| and because its ignorant and conceited remarks would 
| have looked intolerably more so after such distin- 
| guished correlative testimony. It also suppressed the 
| mention of the interest which the appeal had excited, 
and of Lady Waldegrave’s contribution of 20/., which 
I added ina note the same day. The public, when 


Guericke's Manual of Church History, trans. by Shedd, 10s. 6d. cl. 

G ker's The Feathered Arrow, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 

Hale's Transportation Question, er. 8vo. 2¢. 6d. swd. 

Hall's (Mrs. 8. C.) A Woman's Story, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Henfrey’s Elementary Course of Botany, post 8vo. 12s. 4d. el. 

Hewitson’s Illustrations of Exotic Butterflies, Vol. I. 4to. 105s. 

Hill's Sabbath made for Man, Evan. Alliance Prize Essay, 8s. cl. 

Illustrated London News, Vol. XXX. folio, 18s. el. 

Instructive Picture-book, or Lessons from Vegetable World, 7s. 62. 

Ken's Poetical Works, Selections from, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Hoare’s Wine and Spirit Merchant's Guide, fep. 8vo. Is. swd. 

Lane's Hydropathy; or, the Natural System. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Lorimer’s Political gress not necessarily Democratic, cr. 8vo. fs. 

Lutfullah's Autobiography, edited by Eastwick, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

M‘Dougall’s Voyage of H.M.8. Resolute to the Arctic Regions, 21s. 

Neale’s Gentleman Jack, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 

New Practical and Easy Method of Learning Danish, 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Nisbet's Digestion and the Teeth, cr. S8vo. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Nixon's Cruise of the Beacon in Bass’s Straits, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Otto’s Detection of Poisons by Medico-Chemical Analysis, 7s. cl. 

Parlour Library: Thomson's White Mask, }s. 6d. bds. 

Peace’s Examination of the Judgments in the Knightsbridge Church 
Cases, fep 8vo. 2s. swd. 

Plain Commentary on the Book of Psalms, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Pulpit (The), Vol. LX XI. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl, 

Punch! Vol. XXXII. 4to. 8s, 6d. el. 

Pusey’s Councils of the Church from A.D. 51 to. A.D. 381, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Raikes’s Sermons and Essays. 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Railway Library, “ Murray's Prairie Bird,” 2s. bds. 

Railway Library: Crowe's Linny Lockwood, 2s. bds. 

Ray's Pamphlet in Support of the Bank Charter, 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Ranken’'s (W. B.) Six Months at Sebastopol, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Rigg’s (Rev. J. H.) Modern Anglican Theology, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Rockstro’s Abbey Lands, a Tale, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Roff's Guide to the Turf, wey lement, 12mo. Is. 6d. el. sw. 

Sharpe's London Magazine, Vol. X., new series, royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Shooter's Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country, 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Skinner's (Rev. J.) Fragment of a Journal in the East, 4to. 10s. cl- 

Steinmetz's Accidence of German Grammar, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl. swd- 

Stewart's (D. W.) Family Prayers, 12mo. 3s, 6d. cl. 

Stirling's Letters from the Slave States, post 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Treasury of 0: 1 Art, by Robinson, royal 8vo. 73s. 6. cl. 

Trollope's The Attractive Man, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 

Unprotected Females in Norway, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Voice of Beauty, by Author of “ Language of the Eye,” er. 8vo. Is. 

Wardlaw’'s (R.) Systematic Theology, Vol. IIL. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Webb's Practical Hints to Young Sportsmen, fep, Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Westgarth’s Victoria and the Australian Gold Mines in '57, 10s. cl. 

White's History of the Bartleof Otterburn, in 1388, post 8vo. Ss. 

White's (W.) A July Holiday in Saxony, &c. post 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Wood's Common Objects of the Sea Shore, col. illust. 12mo. 3s. 64. 

| Wood's (Rev. H.) Songs in the Night, 12mo. 2s, 67. cl. 

Xenophontis Institutio Cyri, Dindorfii (Oxford), 8vo. 19s. 6d. cl. 


American Importations, 
An Order for a Second Evening Service in Diocese of New Jersey, 45- 
Appleton’s ust. Handbook of American Travel, 12mo. 12s. 
Brown's Institute Chorus Book, oblong, 4s. 
Bowditch's Suffolk Surnames, 8vo. cl. 
Bryant's Poems, 2 vols. }2mo. 14s.; 1 vol. 24mo. 5s. 
Bryant's Poems, arranged by the Author, 18mo. 5s. 
Butler’s Breeding, Training. Management, and Disease of Dogs, 5s. 
‘oolidge’s Statistical Report on Sickness, &c.in Army of U.8. 21s 
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| it sees the manner in which it has garbled my com- 
munication to enable it to answer it its own way, will 


Demarest's Reformed Protestant Duteh Church, 12mo. 5s, 
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Ellis’s Half Century of the Unitarian Controversy, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Haldeman On the Chinese and Indo-European Languages, |s. 6d. 

Haldeman’s Report on Knowledge of Linguistic Ethnology, 1s. 6d. 

Haldeman's f ition of the Power of the Greek Z, Svo. ls. 6d. 
pkin’s American Citizen, 6s. 

Illinois as it is, Maps and INustrations, cr. 8vo. 9s. 

Kendrick's Greek Ollendorf, 12mo. 6s. 

Kirk's Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lamson’s Sermons, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Life im Virginia, ilustrated by Porte Crayon and his Cousins, 8vo. 14s. 

Macleod’s Life of Mary Queen of Scots, Svo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Meig’s Human Crania in Acad. of Nat. Science, Philadelphia, 3s. 6d. 

Moak's New Map of Central America, Yucatan, and Florida, l4s 

Moak's New American Map, on roller, 42s. 

Nothing to Wear, 12mo. illustrated, 3s. 6d. cl. 

ol tions on the Zodiacal Light, &c., plates, 4to. 31s. 6d. cl. ; forming 
3rd vol. of the Ja Expedition. 

Pharmacopeeia of the United States of America, 12mo. 6s. 

Ross's Slavery ordained of God, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Rousseau's Confessions, Ist and 2nd Series, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. cl. 

Thomson's Fashionable A ments, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Turner’s Epistle to the Ephesians, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Wallcer’s Philosophy of Scepticism, 12mo. 7s. 











Rorau Potyrecunic InstiruTion.—A very in- 
teresting event occurred at this institution on Satur- 
day evening, July 25, namely, a distribution of 
certificates of merit to the students of the evening 
classes. During the last year Mr. Pepper, the 
active manager, organised a system of evening 


classes, for the purpose of affording opportunities | 


of study to the working classes in the neighbour- 


hood. He was ably assisted in this undertaking | 


by the Rev. Dr. Booth, F.R.S., and the Rev. Butter- 
worth Owen. It was supposed that probably about 
200 persons would be found to take advantage of this 
offer ; but it appears that the classes have comprised 
altogether no less than 620. At the close of the ses- 
sions it was determined to give certificates of merit to 
those individuals who had most distinguished them- 
selves. Fifty-three came forward to claim the honour, 
and of this number forty-four had certificates awarded 
to them. The ceremony was presided over by 
Lord Ebrington. The testimonials were distributed 
as follows :—14 in arithmetic, 4 in book-keeping, 2 
in algebra, 3 in geometry, 2 in mensuration, 1 in 
electricity, 9 in chemistry, 2 in geography, 4 in 
French, and 1 in political economy. Two of the pro- 
fessors (Dr. White and Mr. Buckmaster) had testi- 
monials presented to them from their pupils. This 
formed a very interesting episode to the proceedings. 











LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used | 


in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully in- 
formed that this Starch is exclusively used in the Royal 
Laundry ; and her Majesty's Laundress says that, although 
she has tried wheaten rice, and other powder starches, she has 
found none of them equal to the Glenfield, which is the finest 
starch she ever used.—_WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow 
and London. 


ERALDIC ENGRAVING.—Book Plate 

with Arms, 7s.; Crest on Seal or Ring, 6s. 6d.; on die, 

5s. Best London-made Lever Press, with crest-die, for stamp- | 

ing note-paper, 18s. Sent free for stamps. Documentary and | 

cial seals, best workmanship only. Six heraldic engravers | 

permanently empleyed.—Mr. T. CULLETON, Heraldic En- | 
ver to the Queen by special appointment.—Royal Heraldic 

Oitice, 2, Long Acre (one door from St. Martin’s-lane) 





| 
~ : | 
. _ r . 

TAMPED EMBROIDERY.—Ladies sup- 

plied with all the newest Designs for Jackets, Frocks, | 

Capes, Collars, Sleeves, &c., on the best materials, at Mrs. | 

RY'S Embroidery and Millinery Establishment, 38, North | 
Audley-street, Grosvenor-square (W.) 

A Collar sent free on receipt of five stamps. 

N.B. The Trade supplied. | 

| 


ITO T STING 

HOOTING SUITS, FISHING SUITS, 
WALKING SUITS, LOUNGING SUITS, SUITS for 
the COUNTRY, SUITS for the TOWN. The FORTY-SEVEN 
SHILLING SUITS, made to order, from Scotch Heather and 
eviot Tweeds, all wool, and thoroughly shrunk, by B. 
pe ta pe Tailor, 74, Regent-street.—N.B. A 

perfect fit guaranteed. 


al “" : 
RIZE MEDAL OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD for his 
superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Friction 
Hair Brashes for stimulating the Skin of the Head, thereby | 
strengthening the Growth of the Hair and preventing baldness. 
Likewise all description of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, Tortoise- 
shell, India Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods. Manu- 
factory, Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, and 
Retail, South Gallery, Crystal Palace, Sydenham; and all 
perfumers. 


= 

HITE and SOFT HANDS all through 

the Winter.—_The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE 
COMPANY, 76, New Bond-street, have prepared a new 
WINTER SKIN SOAP, which by its continued use will pro- 
duce the softest of hands and whitest of skin, even in the 
coldest weather and hardest water. It is agreeably perfumed 
and beautifully soft in use. Sold in bars ls. per pound. Sole 
depét. The best and cheapest house in London for Wax, 
Sperm, Composite, and every kind of Candles, Soap, Oil, &c. 
Priced lists on application. 


TO LADIES. 


VOID TIGHT LACING and TRY 
WILLIAM CARTER’S 

Self-adjusting Bodice... 9. ss wwe 58. Bd. to 128. Bed. 

Patent Front Fastening Stays (Self-lacing) 8s. 6d. to 15s. Od. 

Family and Nursing Stays ditto 10s, 6d. to 21s. Od. 
Eugenie, Muslin, Alpaca, Lustre, Saltaire, 

and Vigornia Crinoline, Watch-Spring; 88. 6d. to 30s. Od. } 
Skirts, quite new... - ies es J 

Engravings of the above free. | 

WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London (E.C.) 
NB. Malagar, Whalebone, and St prings for Petticoats. 
SOLERA SHERRY. — Vintage 1834, 


| 
guaranteed, 54s. per dozen | 
} 
| 




















QUEEN ISABELLA’S FAVOURITE WINE, as used at 
the ROYAL TABLE OF SPAIN. 

The peculiar characteristics of the Wine are full body, fine 
flavour and great richness, and is the FINEST SHERRY ever | 
imported, and eminently suited to the palate of those who 
yoy and appreciate a first-class wine. 

. L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch- 
Street, London. 





Counting-house entrance, first door on the 


left, up Railway-place. 

“This wine possesses immense body, combined with a full 
and rich nutty flavour, and a dryness mellowed by its age, 
constituting at onee the finest sherry we ever tasted; and we 

to connoisseurs of really fine wine, call and judge for your- 
“—Vide Morning Herald, Feb. 19, 1857. 





WATER, manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE and Co. 
(the sole lessees), from the Pure Water of the +! Well, 
possesses all the celebrated properties of the Nassau § spring. 
SCHWEPPE’'S SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, 
and LEMONADE, are manufactured as usual. Every bottle 
is — by a special label.—London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Derby. 


IGARS, GENUINE FOREIGN, in Bond, 
and duty paid, and of best British manufacture, from 
choice Foreign Tobaccos, of every kind, may be had in any 
quantity, for home consumption, or shipping, at 6s. 6d., &s., 
10s., and 128. Ib. The entrance to the warehouses of 
Messrs. TOSSWILL and CO., Merchants and Manufacturers, 
is No. 4, Monument-yard, City, extending to 6, 7, and 8, 
Pudding-lane. Fine tobaccos, 3s. 4d. 


r A + r y 

REAT COMFORT to INVALIDS.— 
Places in Gardens rendered as comfortable as the best 
constructed Water-Closets, by the PATENT HERMETI- 
CALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, preventing 
| the return of cold air or effluvia. Any carpenter can fix or 
unfix it in two hours. Price 12. Also, hermetically-sealed 
inodorous chamber commodes, 17. 2s. and 27. 4s. ; andimproved 
portable water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting 
valve. A prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by inclosing 
two post stamps.—At FYFE and CO.'s Sanitarium, 46, 

| Leicester-square. 








wLACK’S NICKEL SILVER is the hardest 
and most perfect white metal ever invented, and in use 
retains its silver-like appearance. Made into every article for 
the Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, Tea 
Pots, &c., at one-twelfth the price of Silver. 


| Fiddle Strong Thread King’s 

| Pat. Fiddle. Pat. Pat. 

} r doz perdoz. per doz. per doz. 
Table Spoons & Forks 12s. & lis. .. 198 «. 2 som: 
Dessert ditto 10s. & 13s. 16s. 21s, 258. 
Tea Spoons.............. 58 & 68. .. 88. lis. 12s. 


SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED (BY ELKING- 
TON AND CO.'S PATENT PROCESS) 

is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two 

| metals possessing such valuable properties renders it in appear- 

ance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 








Fiddle Pattern. Thread King’s. 
| 4k £ 8 £34 £8. d. 
| Table Forks...... 110 0 30060.3HN9. 3 4 @ 
| Dessert ditto... 1 0 0 LD: 8 ua 366m 3 6 O 
| Table Spoons... 110 0 .. 200... 218 0 .. 316 @ 
| Dessert ditto... 1 0 0 100.3220... 27 6 
| ae o C8 6... OC 4Ge DEE. IRS 
SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING 


IRONMONGERY 
has been celebrated for nearly fifty years for quality and 
cheapness. 
As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed 
) list, purchasers are requested to send for their Catalogue with 
200 Drawings, and prices of every requisite in Electro Plate, 
Table Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmongery, &c. May be had 
gratis, or free by post. Orders above 2/. sent carriage free. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 338, Strand, opposite 
Somerset-house. 
<4 yAT 
HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
- INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
BARLEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 


and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 


| rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 


Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest faring of the oat, and as the best and 
most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 


| Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
| is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 


the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
an excellent food for Infants and Children 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London, 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent 
Groats, desirous that the public shall at all times purchase 
these preparations in a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, 
respectfully inform the public that every packet is now com- 
pletely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, over which is the 
usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in 
Town and Country, in Packets of 6d and 1s.; and Family 
Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each. 

Ta Ty a 
W. BENSON’S WATCH, CLOCK, and 


@F e CHRONOMETER MANUFACTORY, 33 and 34, Lud- 





| gate-hill, London. Established 1749.—J. W. BENSON, Manu- 


facturer of GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every descrip- 
tion, construction, and pattern, invites attention to his magni- 
ficent and unprecedented display of watches, which is admitted 
to be the largest and best selected stock in London. It con- 
sists of Chronometer, Duplex, Patent, Detached Lever, Hori- 
zontal, and Vertical Movements, Jewelled, &c., with all the 
latest improvements, mounted in superbly-finished engine- 
turned and engraved Gold and Silver Cases. The designs 
engraved upon many of the cases are by eminent artists, and 
can only be obtained at this manufactory, If the important 
requisites, superiority of finish, combined with accuracy of 
performance, elegance, durability, and reasonableness of price, 
are wished for, the intending purchaser should visit this 
manufactory, or send for the ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 
published by J. W. BENSON (and sent post free on applica- 
cation), which contains sketches, prices, and directions as to 
what watch to buy, where to buy it, and how to use it. Seve- 
ral hundred letters have been received from persons who have 
bought watches at this manufactory, bearing testimony to the 
correct performances of the same. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From the Morning Post, Oct. 30, 1856.—“ Exhibits exquisite 
artistic feeling in ornamentation, and perfection of mechanism 
in structure."’ From the Morning Chronicle, Oct. 30,—“ Ex- 
cellence of design and perfection in workmanship.” From the 
Morning Advertiser, Nov. 1.—“The high repute which Mr. 
3enson has obtained for the qualities of his manufacture stands 
second to none.” From the Morning Herald, Nov. 3.—‘“ The 


| high standing of Mr. Benson as a London manufacturer must 


secure for him alarge amount of public patronage.’’ From 
—- Nov. 3.—All that can be desired, in finish, taste, and 
esign. 

GOLD WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled, &c., 
accurate time-keepers, 3/. 15s., 41. 15s., 52. 15s., to 15/. 15s, | 
each. Gold Lever Watches, jewelled and highly-finished | 
movements, 61. 68., 82. 88., 101. 10s., 121. 12s., 141. 148., 167. 16s., | 
to 40 guineas. | 

SILVER WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled, 
&e., exact time-keepers, 20. 2s., 2/. 158., 31. 158., to 51. 5s. each. | 
Silver Lever Watches, highly finished, jewelled movements, | 
32. 10s., 41. 10s., 52. 108., 77. 108., 82. 108., 102. 10s., to 20 guineas. | 

A Two Years’ Warranty given with every Watch, and sent, | 
carriage paid, to Scotland, [reland, Wales, or any part of the | 
kingdom, upon receipt of post-office or bankers’ order, made | 
payable to J. W. BENsoN, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London. 

Merchants, Shippers, and Watch Clubs supplied. | 
Watches taken in exchange. 


GCHWEPPE'S MALVERN SELTZER | 


| 
| 


J ust TLiTy’ price ls. (by post, free, for 14 stamps). 
Des LITY and NERVOUSNESS: a 
complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its presence, and the means to be adopted for its cure. 
By SAMUEL LA MERT, M_.D., 37, Bedford-square, London. 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and from the 
Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock 
till 2, and from 6 till 8. 

mi) ,Y co 

ILE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
Fiatulency, Heartburn, and all bilious and liver affec- 
tions, are speedily removed by the use of COCKLE’S ANTI- 
BILIOUS and FAMILY APERIENT PILLS, which have 
now been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of fifty years.—Prepared only by James 
CockLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street; and to be had of 
all Medicine Vendors in boxes, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. $d., 4s. 6a., and Tls. 


= « = — r 
BLAIRS GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. Price ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; tor during 
the first twenty years of the present century to speak of a 
cure for the Gout was considered a romance; but now, the 
efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated 





| by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, 


that public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important 
discoveries of the present age. 

These pills require neither attention nor confinement, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold 
by PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London; and all 
Medicine Vendors. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS a. sovereign 
remedy for all complaints originating in the internal 
organs, producing the most astonishing results ; and all who 
are liable to attacks of indigestion should fortify their systems 
against the relaxing heats of summer by this mild aperient 
and alterative in the spring. It removes al! obstructions in the 
stomach, and revitalises the digestive powers when weakened 
by indulgence, or rendered torpid by a sedentarylife. The testi- 
mony of invalids in all parts of the world demonstrates the 
healing power of this potent remedy.—Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s 
establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, 
New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, 
Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


YREY HAIR RESTORED to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache. 

and Rheumatism cured by F. M HERRING’S PATENT 
MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH BRUSHES. They 
require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
getout of order. Brushes, 10s. and lis. ; Combs, from 2s. 6d. 
to 20s. Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.'s 
Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s.—Offices: 32, 
Basinghall-street, London. [lustrated pamphlets, “ Why 
Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for 
four stamps. Agents: Savory and Moore; Atkinson, 24, Old 
Bond-street ; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street; Hendrie, 
12, Tichborne-street ; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street; Saun- 
ders, 315B, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street ; and 
Ross, 119, Bishopsgate-street. Sold by all chemists and per- 
fumers of repute. 


Re PTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED. 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 
REMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, France, 
and Vienna; and from its great success in private practice is 
now made known as a public duty through the medium of 
the press. In every case of single or double rupture, in either 
sex, of any age, however bad or long standing It is equally 
applicable, effecting a cure in a few days, without inconve- 
nience, and will be hailed as a boon by all who have been tor- 
tured with trusses. Sent post-free to any part of the world, 
with instructions for use, on receipt of 10s. 6d. by post-office 
order, or stamps, by CHARLES BARKER, M.D., 10, Brook- 
street, Holborn, London.—Any infringement of this triple 
patent will be proceeded against, and restrained by inj on 
of the Lord High Chancellor. 
KS OW THYSELF.—The secret art of 
discovering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 
from the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been 
a by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing suecess. 
ler startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing 
from anything hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to 
“know themselves,’ or any friend in whom they are inte- 
rested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and. 
age, inclosing thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive in 
a few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, 
talents tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with many 
other things hitherto unsuspected.—“I am pleased with the- 
accurate description vou have given of myself.""—Miss Jones. 


r r wt r 
1D? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the hair in 
baldness, from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 
strengthen weak hair, and effectually check greyness in all its 
stages. Ifused in the nursery, it will avert baldness in after 
life.—Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post-free, 
on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials :—“ I 
have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with uniform sue- 
cess :"’ Dr. Walsh.—‘* I have sold it for eleven years, and have 
never heard a complaint of it: Mr. Sanger Chemist.—“My hair 
is quite restored :"" EZ. James, Esq.— After nine years’ hald- 
ness, its effects are miraculous:"" W Mahon, Esq.—‘* My 
Moustache is perfect:” C. Dillon, Esqg.—‘ It stopped ‘the grey- 
ness and has darkened my hair: Miss Hewit. 
RUPTURES.—BY LOYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
IVC SAT . y 
wit rE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting powder is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 




















| drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 


the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 1és., 21s., 26s. 6¢d., and 3s. 6d. Pos- 
tage, Ils. Price of a Double Truss, 3s. 6d., 423., and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
‘LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
4 &c.—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention for giving efficient 
and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLIN 3 of the LEGS, VARICOSE VELNS, SPRAINS, 
&e. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
Price from 7s. 6a. to 16s. 
each ; prctage, 


6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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Hessrs. Longmans’ Publications. 


NEW POEMS. 
Just a O in EMS. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


Re RA By THOMAS 


Scones READ. 

London: Lonemayx, Brown, and Co. 
‘CENTRAL AMERIC A, NICARAGUA, HONDURAS, &c. 
Just published, in 2 vols, post 8vo. with Coloured Map and 

Sections, price 16s. cloth, 
TT’RAVELS in the FREE STATES of 
- CENTRAL AMERICA: NICARAGUA, HONDURAS 
and SAN SALVADOR. By Dr. CARL SCHERZER, 
London: LoyeMaN, Brown, and Co, 


NEW TRANSLATION OF THE NINEVEH PROPHE CIES. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


YHE PROPHECIES relating to 
NINEVEH and the ASSYRIANS. Transl: ate d from 
the Hebrew. With Historical Introductions, and Notes ex- 
planatory and critical, exhibiting the principal Results of the 
receut Discoveries in their relation to these Prophecies. By 
the Rev. G. VANCE SMITH, B.A. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 





Just. publi shed, in post t 8v0. | pric e 68. cloth, 
ECTURES and MISCELLANIES. 
Comprising—Literary Impostures; Life and Writings of 
Lamartine, &c.&c. By H. W. FREELAND, M.A., of Ch. Ch. 
Oxford ; and of Lincoln's Inn. 
sy the same Author, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 

POEMS: Including Translations from the “ Médi- 

tations of Laiartine. 


London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 


~ COMPLETION OF THOMAS RAIKES'’S JOURNAL. _ 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. with 2 Portraits, price 21s. cloth, 


mn + + 
PORTION of the JOURNAL kept by 
THOMAS RAIKES, Esq., from 1831 to 1847: Com- 
prising Reminiscences of Social and Political Life in London 
and Paris during that period. The Third and Fourth Volumes, 
«<ompleting the work. 
g@ Vols. lL. and IL (Second Edition), price 21s. may also 
be had. 
London: LonGMAN, Browy, and Co, 


Just ‘published, in a handsome volume, crown 80. 336 page,s 


price 7s, 6d., or with gilt edges, &. 
‘THE LAST JUDGMENT. or POEM. 


In Twelve Books. 

From Tait's Magazine.—“ The work is elaborately finished, 
and indicates great reasoning and also strong imaginative 
powers. The poem contains passages more magnificent than 
we have quoted, and especially those in which the poet, like 
Dante, seeks to penetrate the dismal abodes of the lost, and 
narrates the woes of the fallen angels. To a splendid theme 
the author has brought the power of analysing and describing 
that which no eye hath seen, in verse, as Martin described it 
on canvas.” 

From the John Bull and Britannia.—“ It is not deficient in 
poetic merit. There are —— res of great power and beauty ; 
victures of life as it now is, ented to the mind with all the 
com of the contrast which i form in the revelations of the 
great day; attempts too, not altogether unsuccessful, to em- 
body in the language of man the lofty conceptions which the 
human mind is led to form of the invisible world and of the 
Eternal Creator and Lord of All. . Excellent in sentiment, 
rich in fancy, and beautiful in diction.” 

* ‘Pi wssages of extreme power and beauty."’—Adlas. 

‘The Last Judgment *’ comes before us, like ‘The Course 
of "Time" with claims equally remarkable; it has evidently 
been conceived and written with great ec are: and it puts the 
tribe of the Smiths, the Masseys, and the Temmysons, to the 
rout.’ —Star. 

London: Loneman & Co. Sold by the Booksellers, and 

at all the principal Railw ay Stations. 


~ C Hs ARE NTE’S WOOLWIC H AC ADEMY FRENCH 
COURSE. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 10s. 6d. cl 
NEW and COMPLETE COURSE, 
Theoretical and Practical, of Strictly Graduated GR. AM. 
MATICAL and IDIOMATIC STUDIES of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. Containing upwards of 5000 entirely Original 


Examples, and exhibiting a system of Exercises peculiarly | 


calculated to — a Colloquial Knowledge of the French 
Language. adopted by the War Office for the use of the 
Gentlemen Cadets of the. Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
ty A. A. DE CHARENTE, French Master in the Royal 
Militi iry Academy. 


* Mr. CHARENTE'S French Course is divided into four \ 


par ts, which may be had separately, as follows :— 
Part I.—Pronunciation—Accidence, 3s. 
J 


Part II.—French and English Syntax, compared, 
3s. 

Parts I. and II. forming the Junior Course, in 
1 vol. price 5s, 6d. 

Part III.—Gallicisms and Anglicisms, 3s. 6d. 

(PART LV — Written in French.) 

Syntaxe de Construction—Syntaxe d’Accord— 
Difficultés, 2s. 

Parts III. and IV. forming the Upper Course, in 
1 vol. price 6s. 

London: LonemAN, Brown, and Co. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. 
Fifth Thousand of the Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 
Just published, _ one closely-printed ag of 600 pages, 
rown 8vo. pric e 58. 


clot 
[XTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY; 


or ments of the N atural Bytery of Insects: compri- 
sing an Account of Noxious and Useful Insects; of their 
Metainorphoses, Fo 0d, Stratas gems, Societies, Motions, Hyber- 
nation, Instinct, &e. By WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F-R.S., 
¥F.L.S., Rector of Barham, and WILLIAM SPE NC FE, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.L.S. Seventh Edition (fifth thousand), with an 
Appendix relative to the Origin and Progress of the Work. 

‘No word in the English | tion, and digested with equal 
language, we believe, hasdone | taste and judgment by the 
more than Kirby and Spence’s | learned authors, indissolubly 
learned and popular Introduc- | associated in fame and remem- 
tion to spread the taste for | brance, as they were in life- 
Natural History at home. . . | long friendship, though now 
The book is, indeed, a marvel , for a little while separated by 
of cheapness — considerably | a temporal change. To the 
more that 600 closely- printed | survivor of the two we owe a 
octavo pages for five shillings. | very charming addition to the 

.. To our readers, old and | volume, in the shape of letters 
young — parents, "children, | } and recollections connected 
teachers, respectively — we | with the first conception and 
say, ‘buy and read ;’ enjoy, | progress of the work, and the 
verify, and enlarge, by the | cordial friendship which, hav- 
use Of your own eyes and fa-|ing originated and matured 

culties, the curious details in | the undertaking, so long sur- 
rural economy, animal bio- | vived its completion, and par- 
graphy, and mental philoso- | ticipated in its success,"’.—Na- 
phy, amassed with so much } | tural History Review, 
study and personal observa- 
London; Lonemay, Brows, and Co. 











13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN) 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
> 

CHOW CHOW: being Selections from 

a Journal kept in India, Egy; pt, and Syria. By the 


Viscountess FALKLAND. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 

30s. 

“The narrative of Lady Falkland’s exneriences of India 
and Indian life during her husbanu’s government of Bombay 
is a light, lively, and agreeable work. Lady Falkland’s 





| the First Born, as uncovered 


position gave her advantageous opportunities of getting the 


best information on any subject that attracted her. Her 


pictures are fresh and pleasant.""— Spectator. 


THE LIVES OF PHILIP 


HOWARD, Earl of Arundel, and of ANNE DACRES his 
Wife, Edited from the Original MSS., by the DUKE of 
NORFOLK, E. M. 1 vol. antique, 10s, 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA- 


BETH DAVIS, a Balaklava Nurse. Edited by JANE 
WILLIAMS, Author of “A Memoir of the Rev. T. Price,” 
&c. 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 

*' In this true story of a Welsh woman's life, we fancy now 
and then that we are reading fiction by Defoe. The course 
of events is so natural, yet so unusual and amusing; the 
whole book is so unlike the majority of stories and bio- 
graphies, that it is in the truest and best sense of the word a 
new book. . . We think we must have said more than 
enough to send a great many of our readers to this curious 
and pleasant book.”—~Zzaminer. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
A SOLDIER: or, Military Service in the East and West. 
By Licut.-Col. Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S., 
&e. 2 vols, 21s, 


a 
DR. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE by H.M.S. Investigator. With Map 
and Plate, 16s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A WOMAN’S STORY. By Mrs. 


8S. C. HALL. 3 vols. 

“We look upon this charming story as Mrs. Hall's chef 
d'ceuvre.” — Messenger. 

** A tale of powerful pathos."—John Bull. 

“* A Woman's Story ' will afford to a!l who peruse it un- 
mitigated delight. Mrs. Hall would seem to have garnered 


| Patmos, that he might show 





| Hair, Horns, Tusks, and Fat. By G. CALVER 
| M.D., 
I 





up all her own experience of artistic and literary life to de- | 


velop it as incidental to the career of her heroine.’'— 


Observer. 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. | 
By Mrs. GORE, 3 vols. 
“*The Two Aristocracies' is by many degrees the best 
and pleasantest of Mrs. Gore's later novels.’’"— Atheneum. 


LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. 


By LADY CHATTERTON. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 


* John Halifax. Gentleman.” 2 vols, 21s. 

“The reader will find these narratives fully calculated to re- 
mind him of that truth and energy of human portraiture, that 
spell over human affections and emotions, which have ste unped 
iis author one of the first novelists of our day.''"—John 


Bull 
CUTHBERT ST. ELME, | MP. ; 


or, Passages in the Life of a Politician 

“* Cuthbert St. Elme’ is a book to be read, and decidedly 
one of ‘the novels of the day.’”"—The Press. 

“We trace a gifted hand in the author of ‘Cuthbert St. 
Elme,’ and we cordially welcome his appearance in the field 
of literature.” —John Bull. 


| inspection of gentlemen in search of Quarters. 





| RICHARDSON. 


DARK and FAIR. By the Author | 


of * Rockingham.” 3 vols. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. | 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


CLARA LEICESTER. By Capt. 


G. DE LA POER BERESFORD. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 








HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 


Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 6s. 


| 
| 


| 


| Literature, 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH 


CLASS-BOOK ; 


OR, GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
MANU: 


4 


Prepared expressly for the use of English learners. 
By A. HAVET. 
French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &e. 
THIS theoretical and practical work, 
which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 
the only book required by beginners, being, at the same 


time, adapted to the most advanced students, 

1. A Progressive Frencn READING-BOOK. 

2. Copious VocaBuLARIEs., 

3. A Complete Accipence and Syntax, exhibiting a con- 
tinual comparison between the English and the French 
languages. 

4. Frencn Lessons illustrative of all the idioms. 

5. Abundant Exercises, 

6. French Conversations upon all topics, &c. 

*,* A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to any one applying 
to Monsieur A. Haver, Collegiate School, Glasgow. 
London: Dunavu and Co.; W. ALLAN; Stmpxrix and Co, 


It contains— | 


| Jesus when Twelve Years Old, 





NEW EDITION OF TALPA. 
Published this day, a New Edition, in — _ the original 
Des'gus by George Cruikshank, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


TTALPA; or, the Chronicles of a Clay 

Farm. By CHANDOS WREN HOSKYNS, Bsa 
Author of “Inquiry into the History of Agriculture, ¢ 
The Fourth Edition. 

“Mr. Hoskyns is evidently a man of science, as well as a 
practical agriculturalist: and has judiciously clothed his very 
serious truths in a garb of simple language laced with rich 
humour."'—Morning Advertiser. 

London: LoneGMAN, Brown, and Co. 
THE C HU RC H OF TH E FIRST BORN, No. I. 

Just publishes 1, in folio, with 7 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. boards, 
rppue SEVEN SEALS illustrated and 
explained: 

LitnoGRarns representing | come to pass on the opening 
Photographs ofthe Church of| of the Seals of the Covenant, 
and which are necessary to be 
understood, for their recover. 
ing the dominion over the 
earth, for their Lord ani 

Master, the second Adam, 





hy the Son of Righteousness to 
St. John in the Island of 


to the Children of ime: 
Things which must rtly 
By HENRY LIL iE Y SMITH, Surgeon, Southam. 
London: LoNGMAN, Brown, and Uo, 


rUNT ON STAMMERING.—Is pub- 


- lished this day, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, Mat 
many importantant additions, price 3s. 6d. post free, A TRE 
TISE ON THE CURE OF STAMMERING. By JAMES 
HUNT, Ph. D., M.RS.L., &e. 

“Mr. Hunt's method is more simple, as well as more effec- 
tive, than that of other professors of the same art.""—West- 
minster Review. 

London: te ts and Co.; and by post from the Author, 

, New Burlington-street (W.) 


“This day is published, price 10s 
al al 
HE CONSTITUTION of the > ANIMAL 
CREATION, expressed in Structural A rey e3, 
HOL "AND. 
Honorary Physician to the Sheffield General Infirmary. 
ondon : Joun Cau RCHILL, New Burlington-street, 


MR. HARVE Y ON , DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just published, ae 8vo. sewed, price 


2s. 6d., 
by post 2s. 8d. 
YHE EAR in HEALTE TH and DISEASE, 


with Practical Remarks on the Prev ention of Deafness. 
By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.I 
he Royal Dispensary for ian ‘of the Ear, 
Soho-square, 
| Tlenry ¥ RENSHAW, 256, ‘Strand. 


NEW G! \ME RETURN BOOK.—In a 
i few days will be published, a NEW GAME RETURN 
BOOK, designed by the Editor of Taz Fretp. Published at 
Tue FreLp Office, by Joun PowNALL CHor.ey, and may be 








Surgeon tot 


London: 





| had of all Booksellers in town and country. 





T Ty r x A] a] 

QPOR TING QU ARTERS. — To SOLI- 

CITORS and OTHERS having SPORTING QUARTERS 
to LET.—In accordance with the request from severai 
sportsmen, accustomed to rent their shooting and fishing 
quarters, we have resolved to allow Photographic views of the 
respective mansions and lodges (that may be to let with 
sporting grounds), to be deposited at the Friip Office, for the 
Specimens 
may be seen at ‘the office. —FreLp Office, July 24, 1857. 


GPO TING ¢ JYUARTERS.—The LONDON 
LIST of SPORTING QUARTERS (guaranteed circula- 
tion, 15,000 copies).—To Solicitors and others this list is most 





| invaluable, inasmueh asit is sent free of charge to every mem- 


ber of the House of Lords and Comm ns, the m embers of the 
Jot ‘key Club, the West-end Clubs, and six copies each to the 
principal gunmakers and fishin: g-tackle makers in London 
aud the provinces in England, Lreland, Se otland, and Wales 
Advertisements intended for insertion in the fitth List for 
1857 must be forwarded as early as possible. The following is 
scale of charges ; 
Four lines, or 30 words ... oN 6d. 
Every addition: 6 
To include an inse , THE “oor NIRY 
GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER, which circulates upwards of 7000 
copies weckly amongst country gentlemen and capitalists. 
Friecp Otlice, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


Price 8s. ; Annual Subscription, ‘10s. : 


MYHE SANITARY 


JOUR N. AL of PUBLIC 


No x. for July, 
REVIEW and 
HEALTH. Edited by Dr. 
This number contains articles on Sweating 
Sickness in England—Dr. Webb; Diseased Food and Disease; 
Epitome of Sanitary Literature; Hygiene of the Tur 
Army—Mr. Radcliffe; Sanitary Le scislation the first Duty ofa 
Goverument—Mr, Daniel; Nursery Government in its Sani- 
tary_Aspects—Dr. Bark Sanitary State of Huddersfield— 
Mr. Knaggs; Progress «tf Epidemics in England, contributed 
by forty observers: Sanitary Legislition; Transactions of the 
Epidemiological Society. 

London: T. Ricuanps, 87, Great Queen-street, and by ali 

sooksellers. 


“There is a novelty and a freshness in every page.” ‘—Cr ile 


Just published, price 5: 


MNHE JOURNAL of SAC RED LITERA- 
TURE and BIBLICAL RECORD, Edited by the Rev. 
H. BURGESS, LL.D., Ph.D., Member of the Royal Society of 
No. X.—July 1857. 
CONTENTS : 

Apocaly ptic Literature. 

The = lation of our Lord Jesus Christ, as well to Joseph a8 
to ry. 

at Jerusalem and in the 
Temple. 

Egyptian Dynasties 

Brandis on the 
preting the 

Does the B 


No. IT. 
an Inscriptions and the Mode of Inter- 


le need Re-Translating ? 

Recent Researches in Chaldwa and Susiana. 

Analysis of the Emblems of St. John. Rev. v., vi. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Remarks on Hebrews vy. 7; Remarks on 
Hebrews ix. 16,17; Revision of the English Bible; Biblical 
Chronology ; Darius the Mede; Annotations on certain 
Passages in the Epistle to the Hebre ws; Xenophon as an 
Historian, and as the W riter of the Anabasis; On the Origia 
of the Word “ Sabbath.’ 

Notices of Books. 

Intelligence. 

List of Publications. 
London; ALEXANDER HEYLIN, Paternoster-row. Edinburgh: 

Ww. OLIPHANT and Son. Dublin: 8. B. OLDHAM. 








LoNnDON: Printed by Joun Crockronrp, of 10, Park-road, Hamp- 
stead (N.W.),in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, 
Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Sloomaey 
and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD,at29, Essex-street,St7a 
(W.C.), in the City of Westminster, on Saturday, Augnst 1, 1857.— 
All communications and orders to be addressed 23, ESSEX-STREET 
STRAND, London (W.C.) 
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